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NORTH 
AMERICA 


The (Gnnecting Risancial Link 
of Big Business 


It is logical that New Orleans should constitute this 
Country’s contact with Central and South America. 
And it is just as natural that the CANAL BANK should 
function as the connecting financial link between the 
sound business interests of North America and her 
Southern sister. 


For ninety-five years the CANAL has furthered the 
expansion of Pan-American commerce. Our Foreign 
Trade Department offers accurate trade and credit 
information, furnishes export and import commercial 
letters of credit, and is particularly fitted to success- 
fully conduct all phases of financial intercourse be- 
tween the two Americas. 








Interested executives are cordially invited to write 
for our booklet: “Through Ninety-Five Years.” 
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of New Orleans 
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The Complete Short Stories 


Guy de Maupassant 
Now in ONE Volume 


O OTHER writer, living or dead, has ever pictured gamut of human passions, the full breadth and depth 
life with the fearless audacity and daring devotion of French life and love. 
to truth of Guy de Maupassant. Any one of the 223 Now for the first time you can know and enjoy all 
unsurpassed masterpieces contained in this marvelous the superb short stories of Maupassant, many of them 
book would bring fame to a lesser writer. In stories never before published in Enghsh, except in rare 
that may be read in ten minutes, Maupassant, with his editions long out of print! Every translation abso- 
characteristic pagan frankness, embodies the entire lutely complete, authentic and unabridged. 


The Supreme Short Stories of All Time—223 Titles 























Virtue! Virtue in the Ballet Room No. 11 | ine ieee of a Farm Girl Ghosts 

A Piece of String Fecundity The Tobacco Shop The New Sensation 

In the Moonlight Am I Insane? A Passion Usly A Mesalliance 

Mme. Fifi The Charm Dispelled Regret e Hole The Carter’s Wench 

The Horla A Little Walk The False Gems A Family The Bed 

The Inn A Dead Woman’s Secret A Useful House The Venus of Braniza Words of Love 

The Devil Bed No. 29 Was It a Dream? The Sequel of Divorce The Impolite Sex 

Waiter, A Bock! Doubtful Happiness Boule de Suif Mademoiselle The Farmer’s Wife 

The Mad Woraan After Death The Diamond Necklace Graveyard Sirens On Perfumes 

7 A Way to Wealth An Unfortunate Likeness 

Forbidden Fruit A Rupture 
Madame Parisse Profitable Business 
A Wife’s Confession The Lost Step 
Love’s Awakening The Artist’s Wife 
Woman’s Wiles The Rendezvous 
The Wedding Night A Fashionable Woman 
On Cats An Old Maid 
One Phase of Love re Love of Long Ago 
A Poor Girl Queer Night in Paris 
Caught The Diary of a Madman 
Magnetism In His Sweetheart’s Livery 
Countess Satan Margot’s Tapers 


And 150 More Matchless Masterpieces 


Read it FREE 


You must see this amazing book to appreciate it 
fully. Fine quality India paper, large, readable 
type; the beautiful “Life-time’’ Keratol, richly 
grained binding stamped with 22 k. gold. Clip 
and mail the coupon now, keep and read the @ 
book a week, then decide if you want it. You s 
risk nothing; you alone are the judge of the 
book’s merit. Send no money now—just 
the coupon! e 


$ eine J. 

rf Black Co., 

G50 ©. 6.008. 60m, é (Dept. 511) 
WALTER J. BLACK Co. 171 Madison 
Mi Madison Aven New York, RB. ¥. 


oe Gentlemen : Send me 

for free examination, 

your new one-volume 

edition of Guy de Mau- 

passant’s complete Short 

Stories, printed in large, 

y 4 clear type, on fine India pa- 

per; limp, maron_ Keratol 

4 binding, stamped in 22 K. gold, 

and gold-top pages. I will either 

, 4 send you $5.45 in full payment with- 

in one week or return the book at 
ra your expense. 


Se — . po Mark X here if you prefer your copy bound in 
nd No Money Mail Cou = Persian Morocco. Add $1.50 to the price. Same 


OA LENE ALDEN AIDE ATEN. AREAL ATES SRT approval privilege. 








Just Overnight 


from New York 
the Baths, 

the Radio-Active 
Waters of 
Europe at... 


The GLEN 
SPRINGS 


N all America, there is no 
other place like this—where 
the indiooctive mineral 
springsandthenatural Nauheim 
brine baths offer you all the ad- 
vantages of European Spas. And 
here, every year, leaders in 
American social and business 
life come regularly to relax and 
rejuvenate—to drink the waters 


and take the ‘“‘Cure.” 


An estate of a thousand pine- 
fragrant acres. A setting of 
matchless scenic loveliness in 
the heart of the Finger Lake 
country. A justly famous cuisine, 
with private Dairy and Poultry 
farms. A daily concert program. 
Visit“‘The American Nauheim” 
for two weeks this fall—and 
take off ten years! 


v LA 
The baths and other treatments 
are especially suitable for heart, 
circulatory, kidney, nutritional and 
nervous disorders, rheumatism, 
gout, and obesity. Complete med- 


scal and hydrotherapeutic facili- 
ties, and modern aids to diagnosis. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 
WATKINS GLEN - NEW YORK 
WILLIAM E, LEFFINGWELL, President 


Write for booklets 


and special winter rates 
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Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to or corrective of news 
previously published in TIME. 


Quote 


Sirs: 

You had better send a copy of TIME 
to H. G. Wells. I quote from page 604, 
of The World of William Clissold. 

“TI do not know enough of the American 
press to say whether there is any periodi- 
cal at all over there, daily or weekly, 
which gives as competent a digest of the 
general news as Nature does of scientific 
happenings.” 

Wm. LYON PHELPS 

Yale University 

New Haven, Conn. 


Ultra-Violet 


Sirs: 

I was very much interested in your ar- 
ticle [Time, Oct. 18] concerning the experi- 
ments using ultra-violet transmitting glass 
conducted in English public schools. The 
laboratories of Corning Glass Works have 
recently announced the development of a 
glass of this type possessing qualities of 
ultra-violet transmission comparing favor- 
ably with fused quartz... 


R. F. MERRICK 
Manager Advertising Department 
Corning Glass Works 
Corning, N. 


Sirs: 


Cleveland schools experimented with quartz 
windows (TIME, Oct. 18) with good effect 
upon the health of favored pupils as com- 
pared to those of schools where windows 
were of glass. 

Will your editors, well informed, infal- 
lible, please provide your subscriber with 
any available data on quartz, its sources, 
its preparation for window use, where it 
may be obtained, how?.. . 

GODFREY WILLOUGHBY 

The Milwaukee Sentinel 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Other subscribers interested in 
ultra-violet glass may consult ScI- 
ENCE, this number.—ED. 


CTT ”? 
“Whoop 
Sirs: 

Lately I have noticed your latest “smart” 
innovation, ““The Cream.” I have only ad- 
mired your publication spasmodically in the 
past and now I think even less of it. 
What’s the idea? Do you suppose anybody 
cares a “‘Whoop” what books your smart 


aleck book editor considers “the cream of 
the season’s books’’? There never has been 
a magazine that could get away with that 
sort of stuff. 

Do you think any decent person will ap- 
plaud your recommending such an _ utterly 
baseless book as “Jesus: A Myth’? I 
should turn that title into an exclamation 
about the book itself! I’ve read “Her 
Son's Wife’ and “A Manifest Destiny” 
too, and honest, I simply can’t see how 
your minds work to think these are “good 
books.”’ Just out of curiosity I think 
I'll try a couple of others, shutting my 
eyes to choose. I predict not one in three 
is any good, but it so happens I now have 
time to waste in foolish experiments like 
this. ... 


NATHAN PREBLES 
Chicago, Ill. 


Booster-Readers 


Sirs: 

I note in Time, October 11, p. 35, under 
Sport, “‘Eleven maroon-sweatered rake-hells” 
referring to the University of Chicago foot- 
ball team. I presume your sport writer 
thought he was being clever, but it is just 
such blotches as this on the face of your 
otherwise fair paper that make _ booster- 
readers writhe. ... 


LERoy W. MARTIN 


Inglewood, Calif. 


(Continued on p. 6) 








Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine, Vol. 
VIII, No. 18, Nov. 1, 1926. 

Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 

Editors—Briton Hadden and Henry R. 
Luce. Associates: Niven Busch, Laird S. 
Goldsborough (Foreign News), John 5. 
Martin (Books), Myron Weiss. 

Weekly Contributors — Munson Havens, 
Elizabeth Armstrong, Willard T. Ingalls, 
Peter Mathews, Faith E. Willcox, Newton 
Hockaday, Ruth Flint, Arnold Bernhard. 

Published by Time, Ine., H. R. Luce 
Pres.; B. Hadden, Sec’y-Treas.; 25 West 
45th St., New York City; and Penton 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Subscription rate, one year, postpaid: In 
the United States and Mcxico, $5.00; in 
Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6.00. Circula- 
tion Manager, Roy E. Larsen, Penton 
Building, Cleveland. 

For advertising rates address Robert L. 
Johnson, Advertising Manager, TIME, 25 
West 45th St., New York City. New Eng- 
land representatives, Sweeney & Price, 127 
Federal St., Boston, Mass.; Western rep- 
presentatives, Powers & Stone, 38 Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill.; Southern representative, 
F. J. Dusossoit, 1502 Land Title Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Pacific Coast representa- 
tive, Roger A. Johnstone, Alexander Bldg., 
155 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 








THERE IS ONLY ONE NEWSMAGAZINE 


—and the subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, Circutation Mear., Time, Inc. 


Penton Buitpinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year 


send me a bill ($5.00). 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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French memoirs are the most amusing in 
the world. EDMUND GossE. 


People like memoirs, especially those of the 


French court. The New York Sun. 





WAS AWAKENED by a noise at the door and a voice calling Navarre! Navarre! 
when a wounded man, pursued by four archers, ran in and threw himself upon é -( ’ am e ¥ 
my bed. I did not then know the poor gentleman; neither was I sure that he meant 


me no harm, or whether the archers were in pursuit of him or me. 


So Marguerite de Valois, the beautiful sister of Charles IX, 
set down in her memoirs an account of what she saw and 
heard when Huguenots were being killed in the corridors 
of the Louvre on the dreadful night when the massacres of 
St. Bartholomew began. 


In these memoirs she gives you a startling picture of 
society in an age when life in France was most corrupt. 
Reared in the midst of the court at Paris when license knew 
no limit and the morals of the Valois’ kings were at their 
worst, it is not surprising that Marguerite’s own life brought 
upon her the scandalous lampoons of the Divorce Sati- 
RIQUE or that her ideas of discretion when writing her 
Memorres SECRETES were liberal. 


But Margot, as her brothers called her, if not better 
than the manners of the times demanded, was good- 
hearted and tolerant in a time of excessive religious 
intolerance, Her fascinating memoirs rank among the 
best of her century, the style is admirable; written in 
simple language of rare distinction they reveal, with 
piquant frankness, the life of the times and particularly 


I screamed aloud, and he 
cried out likewise; for our fright was mutual. At length, by God’s providence, M. de Nangay, 
captain of the guard, came in, and seeing me thus, was scarcely able to refrain from laughter. 
However, he reprimanded the archers and at my request he granted the poor gentleman his life; 
Ihad him put to bed in my closet and caused his wounds to be dressed. 
because it was stained with the bléod of this man, and whilst I was doing so, De Nangay gave 
me an account of the events of the night, assuring me that the king, my husband, was safe... . 


I changed my chemise, 


the intrigues of the court, It is as if she showed you 











Royarty en déshabille 


Behind the Scenes in the French Courts 


Royalty cannot, of course, be always on dress parade. 
The Arivate life of the kings and queens of the courts 
of France interests you much more than their official 
life that interests the historian. Intimate memoirs 
written by contemporaries who take you behind the 
scenes show you the actual life of royalty much more 
clearly and vividly than do any of the histories. 


A Femme de Chambre Lifts the Veil 


As an example of the intimacy of the character of 
these memoirs, it may be remarked that Madame du 
Hausset, femme de chambre to Madame de Pompa- 
dour, states in the preface to hers that La Pompadour 
and Louis took no more notice of her presence in a 
room than if she were a cat ora dog. And Madame 
du Hausset shows her appreciation of this lack of 
reserve in the candor‘’and xzazveté with which she 
lifted the veil in an account of their private life—an 
account which is startling in its revelations. 


Intimate and Startling Disclosures 

The Marquise de Montespan was not afraid to speak 
even more frankly of the scandals of her day, nor did 
the Duchesse d’Orléans hesitate to tell the secrets of 
the courts of Louis XIV and of the Regency. Mad- 
ame Campan, who was for nearly twenty years first 
lady of the bed-chamber to Marie Antoinette, in her 
memoirs was of course able to give a most lifelike pict- 
ure of the private life of Louis XVI and his queen 
during the happy days at Versailles and as the clouds 
of revolution began to gather. And the Princesse de 
Lamballe, whose devotion to Marie Antoinette cost 
her her life, disclosed many secrets of those dark days 
in the memoirs given here. 


Scandals and Secrets Revealed 


In this series of nine volumes of intimate memoirs all 
the brilliant society of those days lives before your fes- 
cinated gaze. You see kings—often idle, dissolute. 
and extravagant. Queens—fortunate and unfortunate. 
And you meet many beautiful and capricious un- 
crowned queens—Gabrielle d’Estrées, La Valliére, 
Pompadour, Du Barry, and many others who ruled in 
acorrupt age. You see the monarchy of France pass 
through youth, maturity, old age, decrepitude, senility, 
and finally die, Seenthrough the eyes of men and wom- 
en who were a part of it and set down the actual facts 
as they occurred, you become an eyewitness of a series 
of vivid and startling flashes that, like lightning, reveal 
corruption and license equaled only in Babylon and 

ome. You see the decay and decline of a luxurious 
age; civilization fall into the abyss of revolution and 
the old régime swallowed up by the greatest cataclysm 
the world has ever seen, 


You cannot read one of 
these volumes and resist 
the temptation to read 
the other eight. 
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Memoirs of Margaret de Valois, 
Queen of Navarre, 

Containing the Secret History of 
the Court of France for seven- 
teen years, viz.: from 1565 to 
1582,during the reigns of Charles 
IX and Henry III. One Vol. 


Memoirs of Madame le Marquise 
de Montespan. 

Now first translated into English. 
Two Volumes. 


Secret Memoirs of the Court of 


Louis XIV and of the Regency. * 


From the correspondence of the 
Duchesse d’Orléans, preceded 
by a notice of this princess, and 
accompanied with Notes. One 
Volume. 

Private Memoirs of Louis XV. 


By Madame du Hausset, Lady’s 
Maid to Madame de Pompa- 
dour. One Volume. 


Memoirs of the Court of Marie 
Antoinette, Queen of France. 
By Madame Campan, 7wo Vols. 
Secret Memoirs of the Royat 
Family of France during the 

Revolution. 


Published from the journal, let- 
ters, and conversations of the 
Princess de Lamballe, by a 


Lady of Rank. 7Zwo Volumes. 
COXEKIEIEIEIIII 
Intensely interesting read- 
ing enlivened with 


sparkling conversation 
and anecdote. 


Of Great Interest and Value 


In this series of French memoirs the great charm is that they have 
all the spirit of the moment, that they are full of details that make the 
people in them appear as living persons, and that they show you the 
great as they really were. As to their great interest and value it may 
be stated that the Vew York Herald has said of them that they are 
almost a necessity to historical students. 


First Printed for Private Subscribers Only 


The first edition of these delightful French memoirs limited to one 
thousand sets printed on Japanese vellum paper, for private subscribers 
only at $135.00 per set, were all promptly taken by eager co lectors. 
During the dull season of last summer we were able to print from the 
same plates a very handsome edition at low cost. ‘These sets are 
beautifully illustrated and sumptuously bound in maroon cloth with 
full gilt stamping. In subject matter and appearance they are books 
in which your pride of ownership would be fully justified. 


Now YOU Can Get a Set at a VERY Low Price 

Our pride in these books is great too—we know they are the best 
that the money expended on printing and binding can produce. 
You get them at an astonishing low price because nothing is charged 
for the plates—they were paid for by the private subscribers. It does 
not cost you anything to see them—we pay carrying charges. You 
don’t send any money—simply sign and mail the coupon. Keep 
them five days and read Margot’s memoirs. ‘Then return them if you 
can—very few have been able to do so. 






THE RITTENHOUSE PRESS 
Established 1873, 18 Meduls and Diplomas 

Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
You may send for inspection, charges paid, the 9-vol- 
ume set of FRENCH MEMOIRS, bound in maroon 
cloth. I will return the set in 5 days or send you $r as 
a first payment and $2 a month forg months. Canada 
add one $2 payment. Foreign $21 cash with order. 


Name 





ADDRESS _ —_ T.11-1-26 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA |] 


In the NEW FORM 
at a Saving of 407, 


An Amazing | 





ITH the publication of the new Thirteenth Edition, the 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA has inaugurated a radical 
change in publishing policy—a change which makes it possible for 
YOU to secure this new Britannica at once—at a sweeping 


reduction in price! 


Another Britannica Triumph! 


This new policy—a policy without 
precedent in the publishing business — 
is another Britannica triumph. This is 
the latest in a long series of startling 
and successful innovations which have 
put the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
far in advance of all other works of 
reference. 

Hitherto, it has been the custom of 
all publishers to bring out new impor- 
tant works in a single high-priced edi- 
tion. Costs of book manufacture are 
high. It is only natural that the pub- 
lishers should desire to recover their 
initial costs before bringing out a less 
expensive edition. But the result has 
always been that only the well-to-do 
could afford such a book while it was 
new. 


Why This Offer Is Made 


Because the Britannica is primarily an 
educationalinstitution—and because the 
splendid new 13th Edition, completed 
late this year, is by far the greatest aid 
to practical education ever produced— 
both the editors and publishers were 








anxious to give it the widest possible 
distribution, regardless of temporary 
profit. 

Old-fashioned conservative publish- 
ing policies, which insured alargereturn 
from relatively few purchasers, were 
fearlessly swept aside. Such policies 
were against bringing out this new edi- 
tion in a popular-priced form side by 
side with the more expensive Cam- 
bridge issue, the De Luxe format in 
which earlier editions have been first 
produced. 

But,to follow old-time custom would 
mean limited distribution. It would 
mean that thousands and thousands of 
persons of moderate income would be 
compelled to put off buying their sets 
for many months—perhaps for years. 

And so it was decided to give every- 
one an equal opportunity to obtain this 
complete new Thirteenth Edition now, 
at a sweeping reduction in price—a 
price, in fact, that means a saving of 
more than 40% as compared with the 
more expensively bound Cambridge 
issue. 


Handsome 80-Page Booklet FREE -— 








How You Can Save 40% | were; 
To give you this amazing opportunity, resou: 
15,000 sets of the complete new 13th} Seo 
Edition have been bound in the NEW{as 16 
FORM—a method first introduced by} saving 
this Company two years ago, and now} Thi 
famous throughout the world. It was} from 
instantly acclaimed a master stroke ol} higher 
genius, and more than 60,000 sets were 
sold in this popular form. 

The specifications of the NEW FORM 
have been published broadcast, inevery 
civilized country in the world. These 
specifications, which are the secret o 
the amazing success of the NEW FORM, 
make it in many respects the most at/ 
tractive, compact and convenient form 
in which the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRI 
TANNICA hasever beenissued. Theyatt 

(1) Large type, easy to read. 

(2) Complete and latest text (nothing 
omitted, nothing altered). 

(3) Fully illustrated. (All the original 
plates, maps, etc.). 

(4) Sweeping reduction in price. (Mott 
than 40% below the price of th 
famous Cambridge Issue). 


How We Can Do It 


How is this amazing bargain male 
possible? 

First of all, by means of mass-pf 
duction. More than twenty-two act 
of floor space were required at of 
printing plants to produce this Thi} 
teenth Edition in the NEW FORM fp 
idly and economically. Huge orden 
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ve 40% | were placed for all materials. Britannica 
opportunity} resources made this possible. 

te new 13th} Second, by binding the 32 volumes 
in the NEW}as 16 (two volumes in 1 cover), thus 
troduced by} saving 50% of the binding cost. 
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: =| MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


saving the cost of resetting 33,000 pages 
of type. The use of these plates is your 
guarantee that the text is identical 
in both issues, 


What You Get 


You get in the NEW FORM everything 
contained in the more expensive Cam- 
bridge Issue—and at an amazing bargain! 

You get the same 45,000 separate ar- 
ticles, by more than 2,500 world-famous 
authorities covering every branch and 
every avenue of human activity, from the 
beginning of the world, right down to this 
very hour. Such famous men and women 
as Albert Einstein, founder of the Theory 
of Relativity, Henry Ford, Bernard Shaw, 
Marshal Foch, Sigmund Freud, Andrew 
W. Mellon, L. Trotsky, Joseph Caillaux, 
Dr. Adolph Lorenz, Senator Marconi, 
George Eastman, Mme. Curie, Dame 
Millicent Fawcett,and Suzanne Lenglen, 
are numbered among these contributors. 

You get the fullrecord of man’s achieve- 
ment during the “short but tremendous 
epoch” from 1910 to 1926—those trans- 
forming years in which the world has 
gained a century. 

You get timely, practical information 


concerning all the new developments, 
actual figures and specifications for your 


immediate use. 


This 86-page 
Before you risk a dollar, you can prove to 


Booklet 
yourself that this great work is indispensable 
to your individual advancement. We have 
prepared a fascinating 80-page Booklet which 
we'll gladly send you FREE. Write for it 
NOW-—TODAY. 

It’s packed from cover to cover with new 
and vital information you can use. It contains 
several specimen pages from the new Britan- 
nica; describes the NEW FORM (16 double 
vols.) also the Cambridge 
Issue (32 vols.); and ex- @& 
plains our Easy payment 
plan by which anyone , 
cannowaffordtoown 4 











Drop it in 


COUPON 
the mail box 


before the last collection tonight. 


i The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
i 342 Madison Avenue, New York 


T16-G5 ; 


Please send me, by return mail, without obligation on my part, your free ! 
80-page Specimen Book of the new 1926 ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA | 


(13th Edition). Also details of your Bargain Offer on the NEW FORM, 
together with full particulars of your easy terms of Payment. 


! a 
' Address accenccccccsecccccssccncs: 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
Just Deserts 


Sirs: 

I am glad to see our own South so well 
represented in your Sport section, TIME, 
Oct. 18, and will be your hearty supporter, 
until we fail to get our just deserts. 

CuHas. M. Woop 

Executive Committee 

Washington and Lee University 

Lexington, Va. 


Strange Pass 


irs: 

Kindly forbear to forward me another 
copy, of your unspeakably illiterate and 
muck-raking sheet, which to my mind even 
“out-Klans” the Klan and similar sheets. 

We certainly have come to a _ strange 
pass in history when the wonderful possi- 
bilities for uplift of the human race can 
legally be so prostituted. 

No more—please— 

I hope you will not fail in this. 

MARGARET PRIOR 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


. . . 


Bulk Flayed 


Sirs: 

I agree with Subscriber Cain, Trme, Oct. 
4, p. 6, that $5 is an outrageous price 
for TIME, but please let us pay that price 
if the alternative is a bigger, fatter maga- 


zine, padded out with advertisements. I'd 
like to pay $2, but not if we would then 
have a paper a la Satevepost. 

Far better keep it as it is, thin and full 
of the choicest meat. We can get all the 
bulk we want elsewhere. While I can’t 
say that TIME is perfect, why should I 
expect it to be made to suit my personal 
tastes? You strike a good average. 

E. L. SECHRIST 

United States Department of Agriculture 

Bureau of Entomology 

Washington, D. C. 


Soak! Poke! 


Sirs: 

... Soak the moss-backs, poke the 
thinskins, ridicule the stuck-ups but don’t 
let my subscription lapse. I’m _ seriously 
considering dispensing with the daily pa- 
pers. 

L. A. FLICKINGER 

Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 

Detroit, Mich. 


Sometimes Annoyed 


Sirs: 

. Although I am sometimes annoyed 
at yvur cocksure superciliousness, don’t 
change it, please... . 


E. J. M. Bere 


San Antonio, Tex. 





















ySK any officer about “the Burberry” 
) in the trenches; ask any man, who 
"059 has travelled, about the free-and- | 
easy swing and smart distinction of the 
Burberry woolen overcoats; or ask the 
American world flyers about the famous 
“warmth withcut weight” of the Burberry 
garments in the highest altitudes. Burberry 
is a by-word on six continents for the finest 
obtainable in English overcoats. Designed 
and tailored in England for the well dressed 
man everywhere. 


Dealers Throughout the 
United States and Canada 


BURBERRYS LID. — 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


For the name of your local dealer, write to our 


New York Wholesale Office—14 East 38th St. 









































Comedie Humaine 


Sirs: 

I wish here to express my admiration for 
this weekly news periodical. The Lerrers 
section is a veritable ‘‘Comedie humaine.” 
I disagree thoroughly with all of your 
critics; I enjoy your language and the 
manner of most all your “write-ups.”” The 
report of the Florida disaster was tre- 
mendously effective: ‘‘midnight rain came 
softly pattering like children’s footsteps” 
is fine; ‘“‘People drowned like trapped pup- 
pies to the frivolous dirge of tinkling 
glass’; “creatures crept—pawed dazedly— 
sought kin-bodies’’—what a picture! Deso- 
lation; and then “ghouls peered about, tam- 
pered with corpses.”” And so on. I do 
not mind ‘‘famed” or “as everyone knows”; 
the footnotes are all right; I get a kick out 
of PoINT WITH PripE and VIEW wiITH 
ALARM also Quiz. Why are people so sol- 
emn! Can’t they get the whimsical banter- 
ing between the lines? 

FRANK L. REED 
University Conservatory of Mus‘c 
Austin, Tex. 


Correction 


Sirs: 

May I make a little correction? Under 
heading ‘‘Tuberculosis,”. Time, Oct. 18, p. 17, 
I saw this: 

“They (Bacillus tuberculosis) take rides 
on the invisible droplets that each human 
exhales as he breathes.” 

Unless it has been proven to the con- 
trary in the last few months (and I would 
like to know your authority if it has) no 
bacillus tuberculosis is ever exhaled in nor- 
mal breathing. I would suggest the fol- 
lowing as being more accurate: 

“They take rides in the millions of tiny 
droplets that are sprayed from the mouth 
or nose when people cough, sneeze, laugh, 
sing or talk in a forcible manner. Scien- 
tific experiment has proven that droplets 
may be carried by air currents from a room 
downstairs to a room. upstairs. Thus 
‘droplet infection.’ ”’ 

Also, droplets are not invisible. 
seen them often. Watch any person 
sneeze. .. you will see droplets. Perhaps 
the smaller ones can’t be seen but enough 
can be seen to make the statement “in- 
visible droplets’’ somewhat inaccurate. ... 


F, T. Mupp 


I have 


Falls City, Neb. 


“Roman Catholic” 


Sirs: 

...I1 appreciate Time very much and 
chiefly on account of its precision. It en- 
deavors to be very accurate in giving things 
their right names. To live up to this 
policy, would it not be advisable to call 
from now on the former “‘Roman Catholic 
Church” just the ‘Catholic Church,’’ which, 
after all, is its right name. I bee to refer 
you to the Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. XIII, 
Roman Catholic. 

If you should confer, on this question, 
with catholic Clergy or Laity, you will 
discover that my attitude is correct. 

po J. P. T. HOLSMER 
Pastor 
St. Francis De Sales Church 
Beckley, W. Va. 


After the Reformation the 
Church of Rome or Roman Catho- 
lic Church asserted its exclusive 
right to the title “Catholic Church,” 
but this right has not been recog- 
nized by the reformed churches, 
especially those of the Anglican 
Communion.— ED. 





Locatelli First 


Sirs: 

May I make a correction? 

In Time, October 11, under AERONAUTICS 
it is stated that Lieutenant Castro of Chile 
was the first of all flyers to cross the 
Andes.—In reality the first man to do this 
feat was Lieutenant Antonio Locatelli 
Aug. 1919, of the Italian Aviation Corps. 

This correction is made with all due 
honor to those who attempted, failed and 
perished, as well as to those who succeed- 
ed, Antonio Locatelli, Lieutenant Castro 
and our own Lieutenant James H. Doo- 
little respectively. 

J. F. BotTrorr 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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PULLING POWER 


It is what comes back from the Mimeograph’s out- 
pouring that makes this speedy machine an important 
force in the world’s affairs. As a means of getting new 
business, as well as producing’ routine office forms and 
letters in quantities and economically, the Mimeograph 
is a modern tool of first rank. It speedily rolls out 
thousands of well printed copies of letters, bulletins, 
outline drawings, tracings and kindred matter within 
the hour. And it is all done at small cost. It is the steady 
producer of a dependable pulling power that is achieving 
the big things in modern industry. A request to the 
A. B. Dick Company will bring to you, without obligation, 
a booklet which shows how the Mimeograph is giving a 


new power to business and educational institutions everywhere. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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How CHEAP BRASS PIPE has be- 
come! Brass pipe costs the same today as it 
did a generation ago. Iron and steel pipe 
cost twice as much. Plumbing is up 230 
per cent. Bathrooms have jumped ten fold. 


When bathrooms were so cheap, labor so 
cheap, and iron and steel so cheap, there 
was reason for using iron and steel piping. 
What if it rusted and leaked? Nothing to 
damage; little to repair. Pipes ran outside 
the walls. But today everything in a bath- 
room installation is much more expensive. 





The piping is concealed. You can repair it 
only through tearing into a thousand dol- 
lar investment. 


Some folks are just waking up to the cheap- 
ness of brass pipe. Others realize that the 
best brass pipe is the cheapest of all. That, 
we believe, is ALPHA. ALPHa’s greater cop- 
per content gives it greatest resistance to 
corrosion. To be safest, specify ALPHA. It 
costs no more. Made by the great modern 
mills of THz Cuasz Compantgs, Incorpo- 
rated, Waterbury, Conn, 


OQ ALPHA 


(Brass pipe 


contains more is ag 
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NATIONAL AFFATIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


@ President Coolidge held a long 
conference with Charles M. Schwab, 
Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
which is complaining of the inva- 
sion by German steel of U. S. 
markets. Mr. Schwab said that the 
mills are running at more than 80% 
capacity, that the national steel 
production this year would go be- 
yond 50,000,000 tons; but he de- 
clined to reveal any conversation 
on the subject of German steel. 
Next day, the Official Spokesman 
informed the press that the career 
of Mr. Schwab epitomized the op- 
portunities of this Republic. 

( A pink rosebud, sent by Pres- 
ident Coolidge by special mes- 
senger, was pinned to the coat of 
Detective Sergeant Arthur B. 
Scrivener as he was lowered into 
his grave at Winchester, Va. Ser- 
geant Scrivener was shot by an un- 
known assassin in Washington a 
fortnight ago, on the day before he 
was to have been married. 


( The President and Mrs. Cool- 
idge entertained Queen Marie, 
Princess Ileana and Prince Nicholas 
of Rumania at the White House 
(see p. 17). 
( Breaking his campaign silence, 
President Coolidge made public a 
letter last week saying that both 
he and Mrs. Coolidge expected to 
go home to Northampton, Mass., to 
vote for Senator William J. Butler 
and Governor Alvan T. Ful- 
ler. Of Senator Butler he said: 
“He stands on the Senate floor 
independent, beholden to no one, a 
Senator of Massachusetts, serving 
the people in the public interests. 
His presence there is of great im- 
portance to me in my efforts to 
discharge the duties of my office.” 
Well might President Coolidge 
break his silence, for Senator But- 
ler’s re-election is seriously threat- 
ened by David Ignatius Walsh 
(see p. 10). 


Two Little Girls 


One afternoon Mrs. Calvin Cool- 
idge and Mrs. Herbert Hoover chat- 
ted, as only women can chat, on 
the porch of the White House. It 


was to girlhood that their conver- 
sation turned. 

Said Mrs. Hoover: “May I write 
the story of your childhood?” 

Said Mrs. Coolidge: “Yes.” 

So Mrs. Hoover wrote. The 
article was given to The American 
Girl, official magazine of the Girl 
Scouts for publication.* Last 
week it appeared under the title 
“When Mrs. Coolidge was a Girl.” 
Excerpts: 

“She was a brown-haired, sweet- 
faced, sunny-tempered little girl 
whose name was Grace Goodhue, 
and she lived not many years ago 
in Burlington, Vt., on the shore of 
lovely Lake Champlain. Her name 
is now Mrs. Calvin Coolidge and 
she lives in the White House in 
Washington. Most of us when our 
span of life is run are found to 
have been very much the same from 
year to year, and those who have 
known her all her life say that 
Grace Coolidge is very like Grace 
Goodhue, even very much like 
wee Grace Goodhue, who rode in 
her tall springy baby carriage of 
the period and looked out with 
wide, serious eyes upon the Ver- 
mont world and thought it a fas- 
cinating place. 


*A fortnight ago Mrs. Coolidge refused 
to allow the magazine to syndicate the 
article through newspapers. Mrs. Coolidge 
is honorary president of the Girl Scouts; 
Mrs. Hoover is first vice president. 
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“Having no brothers or sisters 
for playmates and with no little 
girls of similar age and tastes in 
her neighborhood, she neverthe- 
less did not feel the loss of com- 
panionship, because of the devotion 
of her own play-loving mother. ... 

“Like all the rest of you, even 
when she was very tiny, she was 
busily doing whatever mother was 
doing and early learned to sew, 
to knit, to dust, to sweep, to set 
the table, to stand on a box and 
help with the dishes at the sink, 
to dry them shinily and to put them 
away on the cupboard shelves... . 

“She and her mother told each 
other stories, sang songs together 
and discussed the little affairs that 
came their way as they sat and 
rocked and knitted or as she ironed 
out handkerchiefs on her own small 
ironing board, while mother was 


doing some of the larger 
pieces... . 

“Whether she [Mrs. Coolidge] 
sits and knits, chatting with a 


friend or two in her lovely up- 
stairs sitting-room with the view 
where the glorious Washington 
Monument pierces the blue sky and 
the green shores of Virginia rise 
beyond the Potomac, or whether she 
stands in a gown of state of white- 
and-gold brocade, about to receive 
some royal visitor, the present 
mistress of the White House is al- 
ways a real person—just as real, 
just as sincere, just as easily un- 
derstandable, as was tiny Grace 
Goodhue in Vermont or older Grace 
Goodhue of the Burlington [Vt.] 
High School.” 


And who is this nice lady who 
writes so charmingly, so naively 
of the little girl of Vermont? 
Her name was Lou Henry when she 
romped among orange blossoms of 
Monterey, Calif. Later when a 
lovely co-ed, she met an earnest 
young. man who was working his 
way through Stanford University. 
They were married, and her name 
became Mrs. Herbert Clark Hoover. 
She followed her husband to the 
ends of the earth. In China, in 
1900, they lived for six weeks be- 
hind a barricade of sugar barrels 
and sandbags (Boxer Rebellicn). 
Together they translated from 
medieval Latin the first work ever 
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written on mining. In England, 
she brought up two sons in a home 
which became a rendezvous for 
U. S. citizens. And a few years 
ago she was content that her hus- 
band should become perhaps the 
busiest man in Washington. The 
lives of few U. S. white-haired 
ladies would be better reading for 
Girl Scouts than that of the one- 
time Lou Henry. 


THE CABINET 
Tariff Lesson 


On hearing that one hundred 
potent international bankers had 
signed a manifesto urging Euro- 
pean nations to let down their 
tariff barriers (see p. 14), Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Andrew W. 
Mellon took the U. S. upon his 
venerable knee last week and told 
it how it was making both itself 
and other nations prosperous with 
its protective tariff. 

Shrewd Mr. Mellon’s lesson in 
rudimentary protectionists’ econom- 
ics ran somewhat as_ follows: 
“Now, U. S., do you know that 
you only make up a little over 6% 
of the world’s population, and yet 
you are so industrious that you 
consume between 37% and 75% 
of the world’s production of coal, 
iron, copper, rubber, petroleum and 
many another commodity? The 
reason for this phenomenon is sim- 
ple. Your industries which manu- 
facture competitive products are 
protected by the tariff. Hence 
your labor is kept busy, your stand- 
ard of living is high and you can 
buy from other countries.” 

Then, as all good teachers do, 
Mr. Mellon found a concrete ex- 
ample—one of his own corpora- 
tions. He was not afraid of 
being called a “trust king” when 
he could say: 

“As an example I might cite the 
case of the Aluminum Company of 
America. The raw product of 
aluminum is bauxite, deposits of 
which occur in the United States, 
in British Guiana and in many 
other countries of the world. The 
principal cost of the manufacture 
of aluminum is electric power and 
labor. The cheapest power in the 
world is hydro-electric; the cheapest 
labor is foreign. The Aluminum 
Company has many power prop- 
erties in the United ‘States, but 
others in foreign countries, and the 
largest power of all is now being 
developed in Canada. From _ its 
plants in the United States the 
American market is supplied; from 
its plants abroad the foreign mar- 
ket is supplied. If the present 
tariff on aluminum is maintained, 
developments for the expansion of 
domestic business will be made in 
the United States. If the tariff 
be removed, these developments 
will occur in foreign countries and 














© National 
Mrs. HERBERT HOOVER 
lived behind sugar barrels 


part of the American market be 
supplied from abroad. The effect 
of removing the tariff on aluminum 
would not in the least be to hurt 
the Aluminum Company but to de- 
prive the United States of the 
benefit of enlarged manufactory 
here. Less capital will be invested 
here and less labor employed.” 


Mr. New Announces 


Postmaster General Harry S&S. 
New made two announcements last 
week: 

1) There will be a change in 
air mail postage rates when the 
Government-operated routes are 
taken over by private contractors. 
The proposed plan would fix a flat 
rate of ten cents per half ounce or 
fraction thereof. This basis would 
greatly reduce charges on long 
hauls, but would increase the post- 
age for short distances on letters or 
packages weighing more than half 
an ounce. : 

2) When Congress reconvenes it 
will be asked to authorize the em- 
ployment of organized armed 
guards to protect the mails. Such 
guards would take the place of the 
marines now on duty. An appro- 
priation of $1,000,000 will also be 
required to purchase armored mail 
trucks. President Coolidge has al- 
ready called for bids on 250 trucks 
with bullet-proof drivers’ cabs. 


THE CONGRESS 


To the Polls 


On Nov. 2, 33 states will elect 
34 senators who will take office 





on March 4, 1927, and thereby 
determine the political complexion 
of the upper house of the 70th 
Congress. The party candidates in 
their relative degrees of surety, 
probability and doubtfulness are 
herewith presented. 


Certainties. The following Sen- 
atoria! nominees, because of the 
traditional voting habits of their 
states, or for other reasons, are 
considered sure of election: 


DEMOCRATS 
Hugo L. Black of Alabama 
Senator Thaddeus H. Caraway of Arkansas 
Senator Duncan U. Fletcher of Florida 
Senator Walter F. George of Georgia 
Senator Edwin S. Broussard of Louisiana 
Senator Lee S. Overman of North Carolina 
Senator Ellison D. Smith of South Carolina 


REPUBLICANS 


Senator Hiram Bingham of Connecticut 
Senator Charles Curtic of Kansas 

Senator George H. Moses of New Hampshire 
Senator Gerald P. Nye of North Dakota 
Senator Peter Norbeck of South Dakota 
Senator Porter H. Dale of Vermont 
John J. Blaine* of Wisconsin 


Probabilities. Shrewd observers 
give the edge of victory to the 
following: 

DEMOCRATS 

Carl T. Hayden of Arizona, who is op- 
posed by Republican Senator Ralph H. 
Cameron. 

Millard E. Tydings of Maryland, militant 
Wet riding on Governor Ritchie’s band- 
wagon, who is opposed by Republican 
Senator Ovington E. Weller. 

Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma, backed by 
the Ku Klux Klan, opposed by Republican 
Senator John W. Harreld, who is a friend 
of the Indian tribes and a mild denouncer 
of the Klan. Oklahoma is one of the few 
states where Klan political influence is 
more potent than a grimy-faced rag-doll. 


REPUBLICANS 


Senator Samuel M. Shortridge of Cali- 
fornia, staunch Coolidge-ite, who has in- 
curred the wrath of Senator Hiram W. 
Johnson, is opposed by John B. Elliott, 
McAdooian Democrat. 

Senator Frank R. Gooding of Idaho, 
who changed his mind on the World Court 
to avoid the hostility of mighty Senator 
Borah, is opposed by John F. Nugent, 
Democrat. The campaign is complicated 
by e fact that Mr. Nugent and Senator 
Borah are ‘old friends. 

Smith Wildman’ Brookhart of Jowa, 
snorting insurgent whom regular Republi- 
cans docilely indorse, is opposed by Claude 
R. Porter, Democrat, able lawyer. (Young 
David W. Stewart, Republican, onetime 
marine, has a clear path to election to 
the seat in the 69th Congress left vacant 
by Senator Cummins’ death.) 

Senator Frank B. Willis of Ohio, run- 
ning on an “I’m-a-Coolidge-man” platform, 
is opposed by Atlee Pomerene, onetime 
(1911-23) Democratic Senator, oil scandal 
prosecutor, lawyer. 

William S. Vare of Pennsylvania, winner 
of the great Republican slush-fund derby, 
is opposed by untainted, able William Bau- 
chop Wilson, onetime (1913-21) Secretary 
of Labor under President Wilson. In spite 
of the fact that such a Republican as 
Senator Norris of Nebraska (Time, Oct. 25) 
is fighting against the election of Mr. 
Vare, in spite of the fact that his chances 
of being unseated by the Senate are many, 
it would be no less than a political revolu- 
tion for Pennsylvania to elect a Demo- 
cratic Senator. 

Senator Reed Smoot of Utah, Mormon, 
pre-eminent in the financial affairs of the 

S. government, is expected to defeat 
Ashby Snow, Democrat, also Mormon. 
Senator Wesley L. Jones of Washington, 


*The Governor of Wisconsin, who drinks 
deep of LaFollettism, who defeated regu- 
lar Republican Senator Irvine L. Len 
in the September primaries. 
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“blue law” booster, is having trouble with 
A. Scott Bullitt, Wet and potent Democrat. 
Each candidate is anxious to have Sena- 
tor “Jim’’ Reed investigate the other’s cam- 
paign expenses. A Jones advocate cried 
last week: “If you can get President 
Coolidge to come out and tell the people 
of Washington State that he won't let 
Senator Jones close the moving picture 
houses on Sunday, I can promise you that 
the Senator will be re-elected.” 


Doubtful States. Somewhere a 
wise owl once hooted: “That which 
is full of doubt is full of attention.” 
And so it is with nine states where 
good and bad orators leap from 
stump to stump, where a casual 
epigram or a few kissed babies 
may make or unmake a U. S. Sen- 
ator. 


Colorado. William E. Sweet, 
Democrat, v. Charles W. Water- 
man, Republican. Onetime (1923- 
24) Governor Sweet is a radical 
with a millionaire background, and 
hence is viewed with alarm by 
stolid Coloradoans. Mr. Waterman’s 
chief distinction is that he con- 
quered Senator Rice W. Means 
(backed by the Klan and _ well- 
dressed Senator Phipps) in the pri- 
maries. 
Republican ranks, Colorado is ex- 
pected to return another G. O. P. 
Senator. 

Illinois. George E. (“Boss”) 
Brennan, Wet and Democratic, v. 
Frank L. Smith, Republican Dry, 
vy. Hugh S. Magill, Independent 
Republican Dry. Until Churchman- 
School-teacher Magill entered the 
campaign with his purity festoons 
(Timg, Oct. 11), Illinois was con- 
sidered safe for “Insullated” Colo- 
nel Smith. If Mr. Magill can poll 
200,000 votes, “Boss” Brennan 
will come out of the Wetlands of 
Cook County (Chicago), East St. 
Louis and Peoria with enough of 
a plurality to win the Senatorship. 

Indiana. (Two Senators to be 
elected.) Senators James E. Wat- 
son and Arthur R. Robinson, Re- 
publicans, oppose Albert Stump and 
Evans Woollen, Democrats.  In- 
diana, too, was once a state thought 
safe for the G. O. P. Then along 
came a harmless-looking newspaper- 
man, Thomas H. Adams, with a 
fabulous story of Ku Klux Klan 
“super-government” in the ranks of 
Hoosier Republicanism. His charges 
have not yet been proved, but they 
make good campaign material. Last 
week Senator James A. Reed, wary 
slush bloodhound, stalked into In- 
diana for one day, long enough to 
hear Senators Watson and Robin- 
son deny any connection with the 
Klan’s taint (see p. 12). Unless 
the Democrats can “get the goods,” 
Senator Watson looms for re-elec- 
tion, with Senator Robinson as 
his more doubtful ticket compan- 
ion. 

Kentucky. Alben W. Barkley, 
Democrat, v. Senator Richard P. 
Ernst, Republican. Kentucky is 
usually Democratic, although it 


Despite the split in the. 





now has two Republican Senators, 
elected along with the Harding and 
Coolidge landslides of 1920 and 


1924. Mr. Barkley is against bet- 
ting on horse races, otherwise Ken- 


tucky might be more certain to. 


return to its old habit of electing 
Democratic Senators. 


Massachusetts. David Ignatius 
Walsh, Democrat, v. Senator Wil- 
liam M. Butler. Here is a state 
with more than a million voters, 
where the difference between the 
two candidates will probably be less 
than 20,000 ballots. Onetime (1914- 
15) Governor Walsh, Irish-Catholic, 
Wet, is the most oo vote-getter 
in the commonwealth. His strength 
lies in Boston (outside of Back 
Bay) and in the large mill towns. 
Senator Butler echoes “Coolidge 
and Prosperity,” and sounds pleas- 
ant to wealthy manufacturers, to 
rock-bound farmers, to red-brick- 
and-green-shutter folk from the 
Berkshire Hills to Cape Cod. Sen- 
ator Butler has been caricatured 
as beseeching Heaven to send the 
President and Mrs. Coolidge to 
Northampton, to cast their votes. 
They expect to go. 


Missouri. Harry B. Hawes, 
Democrat, v.' Senator George H. 
Williams, Republican. i it a 


battle of personalities, with scarce- 
ly a wink separating the candi- 
dates. Both are Wet; both flay 
the World Court. Mr. Hawes has 
the blessing of Senator “Jim” Reed, 
who, Republicans say, is no blessing 
to any one. Missouri and Massa- 
chusetts are the two most doubt- 
ful states in this autumn’s elec- 
tions. 


Nevada. Raymond T. Baker, 
Democrat, v. Senator Tasker L. 
Oddie, Republican. Mr. Baker, rich, 
romantic, fashionable, is popular 
enough among Nevada’s 33,000 
voters to be given a slight edge 
over his opponent, who is rich but 
not romantic. 

New York. Robert F. Wagner, 
Democrat, v. Senator’ James W. 
Wadsworth Jr., Republican, — v. 
Franklin W. Cristman, Independent 
Republican Dry. Senator Wads- 
worth, the culmination of all that 
is prosperous and Wet in the 
G. O. P., is favored to win from 
the ablest man whom New York 
Democrats have nominated in the 
last quarter century (TIME, Oct. 
11). Mr. Cristman will not do much 
damage outside of Herkimer County. 

Oregon. Bert E. Haney, Demo- 
crat, v. Frederick Steiwer, Repub- 
lican, v. Senator Robert N. 
Stanfield, Independent. The late 
entrance of Senator Stanfield, the 
bad boy of Oregon Republicanism, 
has injected doubt into the cam- 
paign and given Democratic Mr. 
Haney unexpected hope. Oregon 
is usually counted safe for regular 





Republicans. 
Summary. Tabulation of the 
above looks like this: 
Sure Democrats ........00 eaiuiendeiidaia 7 
SURO RODUIDIICRIG. ..cicccecosescescccccecece 7 
Probable Democrats  ..........cccsssseee 3 
Probable Republicans _................ 7 
ere 10 
Senators to be elected .............. 34 
Granting the Democrats their 


seven sure and three probable Sen- 
ators, they would still need to cap- 
ture six of the doubtful seats to 
bring their total to 48* and thus 
be able to organize the Senate, 
form its committees, etc. It is im- 
probable that the Democrats will 
carry more than four of the doubt- 
ful states; but whatever happens, 
the Democrats and insurgent Re- 
publicans when they combine will 
have a voting majority in the 
70th Senate. In the present ses- 
sion this situation has been true to 
a limited extent. That ancient 
maxim may be applied to the 
Democrats in this autumn’s cam- 
paign: they have nothing to lose, 
everything to gain. 

House. The Republican majority 
in the House of Representatives 
is safe, even though the Demo- 
crats are going to gain from five 
to ten seats. The present complex- 
ion of the House is: 


Republicans ........ diss ld dicttiilansisiiasiea 247 
Democrats _ ........... escbdbccbdaniauncies 183 
Farmer-Laborites ...cccccccssscesscssees 3 
SOCIMTIBES  cicceccccccrsenece suckddédevebitesess 2 


Total Representatives sures 435 


SUPREME COURT 


Vital Decision 


“The very foundation of the 
government is gone. After today 
no man can tell just what are the 
powers of the President and Con- 
gress. 

“Yesterday we supposed we had 
a government of specified limited 
powers. Today, no one knows.” 

So said Justice James Clark 
McReynolds, “one of the most de- 
tached, most solitary, least worldly 
men in public life,” when a major- 
ity of his fellows of the U. S. 
Supreme Court upheld the power 
of the President to remove post- 
masters and other statutory Feder- 
al officials. This vital decision was 
made last week in a suit brought 
by the late Frank S. Myers to 
recover back pay for the full per- 
iod of his appointment as Port- 
land, Ore., Postmaster. President 
Wilson had removed him without 
a hearing and without the consent 
of the Senate. The Court said 
last week that he could not get 





*Since there is one Farmer-Labor Sena- 
tor, Henrik Shipstead of Minnesota, 48 
Senators would be a plurality. 
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his pay: he was legally ousted. 

Chief Justice William Howard 
Taft handed down a 55-page de- 
cision in which he said: “To hold 
otherwise would make it impossible 
for the President in case of pcliti- 
cal or other differences with the 
senate or congress to take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed.” 

Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
and Louis Dembitz Brandeis (that 
brilliant Jew who puts the “rights 
of man” above all else) dissented 
along with Justice McReynolds. 

Even the makers of the Constitu- 
tion were unable to agree on the 
question of the appointment of 
statutory Federal employes; so a 
compromise was written to allow 
the President power to appoint 
them “by and with the consent of 
the Senate,” without mentioning 
any procedure for their removal. 
Then in 1867, the Tenure of Office 
Act was passed to prevent the 
President from removing certain 
classes of postmasters. Last week’s 
decision declares the 1867 act un- 
constitutional, and interprets in the 
broadest sense the President’s 
power of removal. 


CORRUPTION 
Capture 


Three months ago, five bullets 
whizzed from a thicket in a va- 
eant lot in Canton, Ohio. One of 
them entered the vigorous brain of 
Editor Don R. Mellett of the Can- 
ton Daily News, as he was putting 
away his car for the night (TIME, 
July 26 et seq.). An employe of 
Newspaper-owner James M. Cox, 
thrice Governor of Ohio, Editor 
Mellett had built up circulation but 
incurred bitter enmities by bold- 
printed attacks on Canton’s laby- 
rinthine underworld, Canton’s ob- 
viously corrupt police force, Can- 
ton’s civic officials. Detectives 
swarmed to Canton. Newspapers 
all over Ohio succeeded in confus- 
ing Justice in its course by their 
frantic efforts to beat one another 
to the mystery’s solution. Evi- 
dence pointed to the hiring of un- 
derworld thugs, by “higher-ups” in 
Canton to commit the murder. One 
Louis Mazer, Canton bootlegger and 
an overlord of the Canton “jungle” 
was arrested. Also one Ben Rud- 
ner, hardware dealer of nearby 
Massillon, Ohio. But the key man 
of the mystery was missing, Patrick 
Eugene McDermott, ex-convict, 
member of a family of mine- 
laborers in Nanty Glo, Pa. He 
was believed to have been in 
the shooting gang. He was known 
to be hiding somewhere, supported 
and protected by his criminal em- 
ployers. 

Last week they caught Pat Mc- 
Dermott. He had been residing in 
a “luxurious” flat in Cleveland, 
equipped with a motor car and 





Mr. JustTich MCREYNOLDS 
“After today no man can tell...” 


servant, and taking the air only at 
night. Detective Ora Slater, work- 
ing under Prosecutor C. B. Mc- 
Clintock of Stark County, played 
upon the consciences of Pat Mc- 
Dermott’s brothers until they 
agreed to lure him to Twin Rocks. 
Pa., by publishing news that his 
aged mother was dying. Mr. Mc- 
Dermott went to Twin Rocks and 
was given a week by his brothers 
to make a case for himself. Then 
the relatives sent for Detective 
Slater and ushered the fugitive 
into his presence. 

“Pat,” said Mr. Slater, “I’m 
very glad to see you.” 

Turning on his brothers, Pat 
shouted, “You’ve double-crossed 
me: 

Back to Canton went Pat Mc- 
Dermott, to answer a lot of ques- 
tions. The Canton “jungle” seethed 
with excitement. 


Tales 


Senator James A. Reed of Mis- 
souri transformed himself into a 
campaign funds’ investigating com- 
mittee of one, set out for Chi- 
cago to finish the prodding which 
he had suddenly left off in August. 

In Illinois he unearthed no new 
grime. 

In Indiana. Senator Reed heard 
a myriad of tales from a _ one- 
time Exalted Cyclops of the Ku 
Klux Klan to the general effect 
that if Senator James E. Watson 
kept on being a good friend of 
the Klan he would some day be 
President of the U. S. Then he 
would appoint one’ William F. Zum- 
brunn (a man who “wines and 
dines” with Senators and_ their 
wives) as Ambassador to Mexico. 
Whereupon, Senator Watson called 


Senator Reed to his bedside in an 
Indianapolis hospital, informed him 
that it was all a great lie. Said 
the Senator from Indiana: 

“T was never a member of the 
Klan. I know nothing of its in- 
ternal workings. ... 

“As to Stephenson,* I knew him. 
All politicians in Indiana knew 
Stephenson....I always was 
afraid to give him my confidence, 
and never did, because there was 
something about the man that al- 
ways warned me not to do it. I 
was afraid he might push out, be- 
cause he was, in a way a human 
dynamo and, at the time of his 
supremacy, might have controlled 
150,000 votes in Indiana by his 
‘ipse dixit.’” 

Then Senator Reed looked into 
the Republican campaign manager’s 
story of an “$8,000,000 international 
bankers’ pool” to elect Democratic 
senators in Indiana. This simmered 
down to a $600 bureau run by the 
gentle-voiced widow of a minister 
to promote ‘world friendship 
among children.” 

Senator Reed boarded a train for 
Kansas City, Mo., snarled: “I have 
more important things to do... .” 


RADICALS 
Eugene V. Debs 


As it must to all men, Death 
came last week to Eugene Victor 
Debs, Socialist. 

In Woodstock, IIll., there is a 
boys’ school, a collection of retired 
farmers, a prison. In the prison 
in the year 1895 sat a hot-blooded 
oratory of 40. He was Eugene 
Victor Debs, labor leader. He was 
in jail for the violation of an in- 
junction. Back of this event was 
the story of an Indiana grocery 
clerk, a locomotive fireman, who 
became the organizer of the Amer- 
ican Railway Union, who _ twice 
made the nation feel the fist of 
unionized labor. The second time 
was the great strike against the 
Pullman Co. in 1894 when Presi- 
dent Cleveland had to_ despatch 
troops to Chicago to quell the riot- 
ous bloodshed. Eugene Debs and 


three others, indicted for conspiracy’ 


against the Government, were suc- 
cessfully defended by Clarence §. 
Darrow. Later Mr. Debs defied an 
injunction—and that is why he 
found himself in Woodstock. One 
day he had a visitor, Socialist Vic- 
tor L. Berger. The visitor left him 
an unimportant-looking little book. 





*Onetime Grand Dragon of the Indiana 
Klan (TimME, Oct. 18). His famed box, 
weighing half a ton, supposedly contain- 
ing devastating evidence of political cor- 
ruption in Indiana, was secretly opened 
before a Grand Jury last week. 

tJames Whitcomb Riley once wrote: 
And there’s Gene Debs, a man that stands 
And jest holds out in his two hands 
As warm a heart as ever beat 
’"Twiat here and jedgment seat. 
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Prisoner Debs read it slowly, eager- 
ly, ravenously. The book was Karl 
Marx’s Das Kapital. In the brain 
of Prisoner Debs there began to 
simmer a more militant type of 
Socialism for the U. S. than the 
mere reading of Utopian books. 

Mr. Debs came from his cell 
with a gospel. In Chicago, 100,000 
cheered him as he roared out his 
speech on “Liberty.” Then, strange- 
ly enough, he stumped for Candi- 
date Bryan in 1896. A year later 
the Socialist party was born, and 
in five presidential elections from 
1900 to 1920 (except in 1916) Mr. 
Debs was a candidate, polling al- 
most a million votes in each of his 
last two campaigns. 

During the World War he at- 
tacked war in general and the draft 
in particular; was sentenced to ten 
years’ imprisonment for a speech 
made in Canton, Ohio, in 1918. 
Addressing the jury, he told his 
creed: 

“Gentlemen, I have been accused 
of obstructing the War. I admit it, 
gentlemen; I abhor war. I would 
oppose the War if I stood alone.... 

“Years ago I recognized my 
kinship with all living beings, and 
I made up my mind that I was 
not one bit better than the meanest 
of the earth. I said then, and I 
say now, that while there is a 
lower class, I am in it; while there 
is a criminal element, I am of it; 
while there is a soul in prison, I 
am not free.” 

On Christmas Day, 1921, Presi- 
dent Harding pardoned a model 
prisoner, a broken prophet. Around 
him he saw his Socialist Party dis- 
integrating; within him he felt his 
strength ebbing. His speeches 
seemed almost pathetic; his pen 
had lost its throb. A month ago 
he went to a sanitarium in Elm- 
hurst, Ill., where he died, aged 71. 

Said Arthur Brisbane, Hearst 
columnist: 

“Eugene V. Debs, a sincere and 
honest man, is dead, killed by im- 
prisonment inflicted upon him for 
ws what he thought about the 

ar.” 


Sacco &F Vanzetti 


_ Six years is a long life for an 
international episode. Six years ago 
Nicola Saceo, factory worker, and 
Bartolomeo Vanzetti, fish peddler, 
were convicted for a double murder 
in South Braintree, Mass. Today 
they are neither free nor executed. 
Radicals and liberals the world over 
have respectively tossed bombs at 
U. S. embassies and put up a huge 
defense fund to show that they 
thought Mr. Sacco and Mr. Van- 
zetti had been convicted unjustly. 
The defense says that in 1920 the 
U. S. was on a militant radical 
hunt, and so used a murder con- 
viction as a speedy method of 
getting rid of two Italian radicals 


who had harmed no one, 

Last week, Judge Webster 
Thayer in the Superior Court at 
Dedham, Mass., handed down a de- 
cision denying a new trial on the 
basis of new evidence which he had 
heard last month (TIME, Sept. 
27). He concluded that one Celes- 





WILLIAM LORIMER 


The higher... the fatter... 
the more crooked 


tino Madeiros, who confessed to 
the murder charged against Mr. 
Sacco and Mr. Vanzetti, was “a 
crook, a thief, a robber, a liar, a 
rum-runner, a ‘bouncer’ in a house 
of ill-fame, a smuggler and a man 
who was being convicted and sen- 
tenced to death for murder.” Other 
evidence did not warrant the belief 
of his story. Also Judge Thayer 
could find no “fraudulent con- 
spiracy between the Governments 
of the U. S. and the State of Mass- 
achusetts” to get rid of the two 
radicals. 

So the factory worker and the 
fish peddler remain in jail with 
only two hopes left. Either their 
able lawyer, William G. Thomp- 
son, can file exceptions to Judge 
Thayers” opinion in the State 
Supreme Court; or Governor Fuller 
of Massachusetts can grant them 
a pardon. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


High &§ Crooked 


Once there was a _ pudgy-faced 
newsboy on Chicago’s West Side. 
His name was William Lorimer. 
His tactics were questionable but he 
moved fast—bootblack, sign painter, 
street car conductor, “boss” of Chi- 
cago Republicanism, banker, U. S. 
Senator. The higher he rose, the 
fatter he grew and the more 
crooked became his methods. In 
1912 the Senate ejected him for 


having obtained his seat by bribery. 
In 1914 his La Salle Street Trust 
and Savings Bank crashed; seven 
years later he was put in jail be- 
cause the Government found his 
banking schemes fraudulent. In 
1922 he saw two boys* that he had 
trained in the political arts thrown 
out of power in Chicago. 

Last week word got about that 
William Lorimer had _ returned 
quietly to Chicago from the Repub- 
lic of Colombia where he had pro- 


posed to develop that nation’s 
resources with his Colombia- 
American Syndicate. Incidentally, 


he hoped to regain his own for- 
tunes. His venture had failed. 
Perhaps word of his La Salle Street 
Bank had been whispered in Colom- 
bia, and the wary Latin-Americans 
had demanded cash in advance. 


Feud 


In the State of Washington last 
week, citizens drew up a petition 
for the recall} of Governor Roland 
H. Hartley, filed it with their 
Secretary of State. He approved. 
When 97,576 voters have signed this 
petition there will be a special elec- 
tion to determine whether or not 
Governor Hartley shall remain in 
office for the rest of his term. 

Governor Hartley is charged 
with: 1) “preventing the free ex- 
pression of the will of the people 
through their representatives in the 
Legislature;” 2) failing to put into 
effect appropriations and laws for 
state institutions; 3) unjustly re- 
moving three University of Wash- 
ington regents in order to appoint 
his friends to their offices. 

Behind the recall petition is a 
nine-year battle between Governor 
Hartley and Dr. Henry Suzzallo, 
who was dismissed as President of 
the University of Washington by a 
Hartley-packed board of regents 
three weeks ago (TIME, Oct. 18). 
The squall began during the War 
when Mr. Suzzallo of the Labor In- 
dustries Board urged that Mr. 
Hartiey, then a potent lumberman, 
should put his burly lumberjacks on 
an eight-hour day. The two men 
did not become any better friends 
when Mr. Hartley became Governor 
in 1925 and smashed into Mr. Suz- 
zallo’s scheme for a bigger, better 
and more expensive state education 
program. 





*William Hale Thompson, the horn- 
blowing mayor, and Fred Lundin, the silent 
man with the black glasses. The only 
member of the Lorimer-Thompson-Lundin 
gang left in power is Lennington Small, 
Governor of Illinois. 

¢The recall was part of the state reform 
movement which began during Roosevelt’s 
regime. To date, more than half of the 
states west of the Mississippi have adopted 
the recall. This piece of political ma- 
chinery provides that when a certain per- 
centage of the voters of a state sign a 
petition charging an official (governor, 
judge, etc.) with violation of his oath of 
office, there shall be an election held 
within from 20 to 90 days to oust or sup- 
port the official in question. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Roundest Robin 


An odd dozen commonplace-seem- 
ing men waited simultaneously one 
morning last week in the several 
London offices of the world’s prin- 
cipal news agencies. Their cards 
betokened them representatives of 
an advertising firm. When they 
were admitted, they laid before 
thunderstruck news executives a 
round robin signed by over 100 of 
the world’s most potent financiers, 
calling upon European nations to 
remove their tariff hindrances to 
international trade. 

Signatories to this 
document: 

U.S. John Pierpont Morgan; 
Albert H. Wiggin, President, Chase 
National Bank, Manhattan; Melvin 
A. Traylor, President, First Nation- 
al Bank, Chicago; John J. Mitchell, 
President, Illinois Merchants Trust 
Co., Chicago; Thomas N. Perkins, 
Member, Reparations Commission; 
Gates W. McGarrah, Chairman, Me- 
chanics and Metals National Bank, 
Manhattan. 


Other 
let Norman, 


remarkable 


Nations: Montagu Col- 
Governor, Bank of 
England;* Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, 
President, German  Reichsbank;+ 
Nicola Pavoncelli, Chairman, Bank 
of Italy;** and the presidents of 
the state banks of the following 
countries with a large contingent 
of financiers from each: Austria, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, Hungary, Norway, 
Poland, Sweden, Switzerland. 


Despite the  arch-protectionist 
predilections of Frenchmen, the 
manifesto was signed by M. René 
Laederich, Regent of the Bank of 
France, and by eight other potent 
French financiers. 

Flurry. Who drafted this un- 
precedented document? Its pur- 
veyors refused to say. The hun- 
dred odd famed signatures made it 
white-hot news. Fearful of lagging 
behind, the great news agencies 
tarried not to _ investigate but 
broadcast this roundest of round 
robins as fast as cable relays 
could click. Local editors in every 
capital hastily picked a financier of 
foreign nationality as the docu- 
ments’ author. British editors 
picked signatory Hjalmar Schacht, 


*Plus Viscount Inchcape, Chairman, 
P. & O. Navigation Co.; Henry Bell, Di- 
rector Lloyd’s Bank, Ltd.; Sir Josiah Stamp, 
President, London Midland and _ Scottish 
Ry.; Lionel Nathan de Rothschild of N. M. 
Rothschild & Sons; and 36 other equally 
potent financiers. 

+Plus General Kommerzienrat (“Councilor 
of Commerce’) Doktor Kar! Bosch, Chair- 
man, Chemical Trust, Heidelberg; Geheim- 
rat (“Privy Councilor’) Felix Deutsch, 
Chairman, General Electric, Berlin; and 
seven more fiscal potentates. 

**Plus Antonio S. Benni, President, 
Fascist Confederation of Industries; G. 
Agnelli, President, F. I. A. T. Motors; 
and seven additional bankers and financiers. 


President of the German Reichs- 
bank. Germans favored signatory 
Montagu Norman,* Governor of the 
Bank of England. Frenchmen were 
sure that signatory John Pierpont 


MONTAGU COLLET NORMAN 
His woodpile? 


Morgan was at the bottom of the 
woodpile. 

President Coolidge, unable for a 
time to obtain authentic informa- 
tion, apparently suspected that in- 
discreet Republican bankers were 
casting aspersions upon Republican 
protectionism for their own nefari- 
ous ends. The President thereupon 
trenchantly reminded the nation 
that those who lend money are ever 
anxious for international free trade, 
but that the Republican party 
stands ready to defend those who 
earn money in the U. S. with its 
tariff shield. 


The Round Robin was entitled: 
A Plea for the Removal of Restric- 
tions upon European Trade. 

Text, in part: 

We desire, as business men, to 
draw attention to certain grave and 
disquieting conditions which, in our 
judgment, are retarding the return 
to prosperity. ... 

The break-up of great political 
units in Europe dealt a heavy blow 
to international trade. Across large 
areas, in which the inhabitants had 
been allowed to exchange their 
products freely, a number of new 


*A soldier in his youth, he won the 
D. S. O. during the South African War of 
1900-1901. Later, having gone into trade, 
he became actively associated with the Bank 
of England during the World War. Since 
1920 he has been successively elected Gover- 
nor of the Bank each year. Thus he has 
served the longest term of any governor in 
the Bank’s history, and is known at present 
as one of the most acute and farsighted 
of international financiers. Britons will 
long remember that it was during his 
regime that the pound was at last put 
back on a gold basis (Time, May 11, 1925). 


frontiers were erected and jealous- 
ly- guarded by customs barriers. Old 
markets disappeared. Racial ani- 
mosities were permitted to divide 
communities whose interests were 
inseparably connected. .. . 


Too many states, in pursuit of 
false ideals of national interest, 
have imperiled their own welfare 
and lost sight of the common in- 
terests of the world by basing their 
commercial relations on the eco- 
nomic folly which treats all trading 
as a form of war. 


There can be no recovery in 
Europe till politicians in all terri- 
tories, old and new, realize that 
trade is not war but a process of 
exchange, that in time of peace our 
neighbors are our customers, and 
that their prosperity is a condition 
of our own well-being. If we check 
their dealings, their power to pay 
their debts diminishes and _ their 
power to purchase our goods is re- 
duced. Restricted imports involve 
restricted exports, and no nation can 
afford to lose its export trade. ... 


We wish to place on record our 
conviction that the establishment of 
economic freedom is the best hope 
of restoring the commerce and the 
credit of the world. 


Source. Thomas W. Lamont, 
potent Morgan partner, not a sig- 
natory, declared that the manifesto 
has been in circulation among in- 
ternational financiers for some time. 
Wall Street supplied the rumor that 
it took final form when Montagu 
Norman, Governor of the Bank 
of England, and Dr. Schacht, Presi- 
dent of the German Reichsbank, 
conferred with Benjamin Strong, 
Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, at Antibes, 
French Riviera (TIME, Aug. 30). 
Of these three fiscal tycoons only 
Dr. Schacht would comment last 
week: “The manifesto is connected 
closely with the recent conference 
of German and British indus- 
trialists in England [TIME, Oct. 18] 
and is the result of international 
negotiations.” 


Significance. President Mitchell 
of the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Bank, a signatory, said: “The 
manifesto is not intended to have 
any reference to the United States.” 
Apparently this view was shared by 
other U. S. signatories who pointed 
to the title of the manifesto which 
explicitly restricts its applicatioa 
to Europe. Public opinion seemed 
inclined to let the document drop 
as a mere “pious plea” like those 
often uttered for “peace,” “dis- 
armament” and what not. 

As everyone knows, the _inter- 
national tariff reform most desired 
by businessmen is the stabilization 
of tariff schedules. At_ present 
they are jumped and lowered s0 
frequently by many of the minor 
Euronean states that traders find 
their dealings menaced by uncer- 
tainties not unlike those encoun- 
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tered when national currencies are 
fluctuating rapidly. Instances have 
occurred in which minor European 
states have deliberately jumped or 
lowered their tariffs on the occasion 
of a single large shipment across 
their frontiers, re-adjusting the 


©P.&A. 
PREMIER BRUCE 
“If any man is going to sug- 
peels.” 


tariff scale again when the ship- 
ment had passed. If such sharp 
practice could be eliminated and 
the attitude of tariff barriers fixed, 
international commerce would at 
least be able to adjust itself to a 
definite scale of “necessary evils.” 


Paradoxically, though last week’s 
manifesto seemed destined to pro- 
duce no real effect, it caused 
marked temporary fluctuations on 
both the New York Stock Exchange 
and the Berlin Bourse. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Imperial Conference 


The four hundred and fifty mil- 
lion subjects of the King Emperor, 
George V, were expected to harken 
last week as the note of Empire 
boomed fortissimo at London. 

“We of the British Empire... 
have a far greater territory and 
far more diversified resources than 
the United States. We have 
before us a greater opportunity for 
economic development than has ever 
before existed. . . .” 

With such words a wiry little 


man, flushed and fervent, reminded 
five Dominion premiers* and six In- 
dian potentates,j of the might and 
glory that are Britannia’s. The 
scene was “No. 10 Downing Street,’ 
famed residence of easy, genial, 
astute Premier Stanley Baldwin 
of Great Britain. But the fiery 
speaker, “The Pocket Hercules” 
who thundered Empire, was the Rt. 
Hon. Leopold C. M. S. Amery, 
Secretary of State for the Col- 
onies. He it was who succeeded in 
vitalizing with emotional cohesion 
the third post-War Imperial Con- 
ference last week. 


Ominous Prelude. The conference 
had opened on a gloomy morning 
after a ceremony majestic but de- 
pressing. Edward of Wales, in 
short, had solemnly unveiled a 
monument at Westminster Abbey, 
“In memory of the one million dead 
of the British Empire who fell in 
the Great War.” Moreover Presi- 
dent (Premier)** William Thomas 
Cosgrave of the Irish Free State 
had added gloom to the unveiling 
by refusing to aftend. His absence, 
he explained, was out of respect to 
the “pain” still felt by Free Staters 
at the use of British troops to put 
down the Dublin uprising of 1916. 


Welcome. Premier Baldwin 
opened the Imperial Conference 
with an allusion to its origin in the 
assembly of Dominion Premiers at 
London in 1887 to attend the Golden 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria. “The 
present Imperial Conference,” he 
continued, “must seek to discover 
how the Dominions may be yet 
more closely knit to the mother 
country.” 


Secessionist Hertzog. This dip- 
lomatic. opening at once roused the 
ire of General Hertzog, fiery, seces- 
sionist Premier of the Union of 
South Africa. Said he: “I wish to 
say a few words as to South 
Africa’s attitude in regard to the 
Empire or British Commonwealth 
of Nations.t It has our hearty 
support and will ever have our 
hearty support, irrespective of par- 
ties and races, as long as it is and 


*William Lyon Mackenzie King (Canada) ; 
Stanley Melbourne Bruce (Australia); Jo- 
seph Gordon Coates (New Zealand); Gen. 
James Barry Munnik Hertzog (Union of 
South Africa); Walter S. Monroe (New- 
foundland). 

+Headed by that picturesque six-foot 
potentate the Hon. Sir Bijay Chand Mah- 
tab, Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan. 
He it was who won the Indian Order of 
Merit in 1908 by picking up bodily Sir 
Andrew Fraser, Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal, and carrying him out of the way 
of some would-be assassins at Calcutta. 

**Mr. Cosgrave is technically President 
of the Executive Council of the Irish Free 
State, which has “dominion status” and is 
under a governor general. He is thus the 
“premier” of a “dominion” in all but name. 
He is referred to as “President Cosgrave” 
to soothe the amour propre of Free Staters. 

tLest he give offense to such as General 
Hertzog the King-Emperor himself employed 
the term “Commonwealth” instead of ‘“Em- 
pire” in an official communication to the 
Imperia] Conference last week. 


shows the character of a common- 
wealth of free and independent na- 
tions, each free and striving to 
attain what is best for itself, yet in 
such a manner and in such a spirit 
as will conduce as much as possible 
to the well-being of all. 

“If I may state in a few words 
the principle which should guide us 
in matters of general imperial in- 
terest, I would say: In principle, 
unrestrained freedom of action to 
each individual member of the Com- 
monwealth; in practice, consultation 
with a view to co-operative action 
wherever possible.” 

Imperialist Bruce. Such lack of 
enthusiasm for the Empire, such 
emphasis upon the Commonwealth, 
naturally displeased Premier Bruce. 
His Australia, with but 5,000,000 
population, looks with affright at 
teeming Japan and for protection to 
a well-knit Empire. Therefore 
Premier Bruce declared with em- 
phasis to the press: 

“If any man [i. e., Hertzog] is 
going to suggest that we should 
now take some action which might 
lead to the disintegration of the 
Empire, then for Australia I say 
we are going to have nothing to do 
with it.” 

Canadian Laissez-Faire. Premier 
King of Canada, by some suspected 
of being a secessionist at heart, 
caused many a Briton to breathe 
easier by declaring to newsgath- 
erers: “I have come with no 
revolutionary ideas—they are all 
evolutionary.” Mr. King, that is, 
seemed to take the middle course 
which characterized the Conference 


PREMIER HERTZOG 
He suggested 


as a whole, encouraged that laissez- 
faire which is the chief principle to 
be observed in the illogical but 
practical development of the British 
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constitution and indeed the Empire 
itself. 

Developments. Besides the Hert- 
zog-Bruce tiff, and the lengthy 
panegyrics of Colonel Amery who 
painted glowingly the Empire’s 
progress since the last Imperial 
Conference in 1923 the proceedings 
last week embraced: 1) Foreign 
Secretary Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
report of his stewardship of the 
Empire’s foreign relations, which 
was delivered behind closed doors. 
2) General expression by the Do- 
minion Premiers of their desire to 
hold in perpetuity the various man- 
dates which they now hold ad in- 
terim for the League of Nations.* 
3) The delivery of a total of 30,000 
words by practically all present on 
the subject of Empire trade, most 
of the speeches being for home con- 
sumption and suggesting trade 
assistance for the Dominion in 
question by the Empire as a whole. 
Pertinent to this discussion was an 
announcement from the Colonial 
Office concerning British restric- 
tions on the production of rubber. 
(see p, 38). 


FRANCE 
Hero 


One Raymond Briez, 29, under- 
went last week his 101st transfu- 
sion by which he gave a quart of 
his blood to save the life of a fel- 
lowman. 

Quixotic, M. Briez has given 101 
quarts of blood during the past 
five years without accepting so 
much as a centime in payment. 
On one occasion he gave a quart 
of blood each to three separate 
patients within 24 hours. Recently 
he underwent 17 transfusions in 
31 days. 

At Paris last week, grateful 
Frenchmen drafted a petition that 
Human Benefactor Briez be ad- 
mitted to the Legion of Honor. 


GERMANY 
Deutschland Star-Spangled 


Herr Biirgermeister Petersen of 
Hamburg ducked and dabbed at his 
coat amid a shower of fizzing cham- 
pagne droplets. “I christen thee 


*Example: Premier Bruce declared: 

“It is vital to Australia that the terri- 
tory of New Guinea should be held by 
Australia in some way, and in no cir- 
cumstances should it ever again get into 
the hands of any foreign power, with the 
possibility of fortifications being erected 
there and its being utilized as a base from 
which operations could be carried on 
against Australia. The League of Nations 
Mandates Commission recently sent us 
a questionnaire embracing 118 questions 
which, in our view, is rather exceeding the 
necessary functions of the Commission. 

“Each year, prior to the meeting of the 
Mandates Commission in Geneva, the same 
sort of charges are made of the maltreat- 
ment of natives. We have sent commissions 
of inquiry out and there has not been 
the slightest foundation for these charges.” 


New York!” cried Mrs. James J. 
Walker, wife of New York’s may- 
or, and laughed because she had 
flung the champagne bottle with 
too much violence. Simultaneously 
two bands blared Deutschland Ue- 
ber Alles and The Star-Spangled 
Banner. 

Thus, at Hamburg, last week, 
was christened the S. S. New York, 
newest 28,000-ton Hamburg-Ameri- 
ean Liner. 

Later it was discovered that Mrs. 
Walker’s hand had been badly cut 
in five places by the glass of the 
bottle she so lustily broke, 


NORWAY 


Back to Braendevin 


Norwegians have stomached for 
almost ten years a form of national 
prohibition which never at any time 
prohibited beverages witii an al- 
coholic content less than 12%. 

During the last seven years the 
national gorge has been rising. 
Last week Norwegians streamed to 
the polls and repudiated national 
prohibition by a referendum vote 
of 525,423 to 415,637. 

Said Premier Lykke, last week: 
“The Government will at once in- 
troduce a bill abolishing prohibition. 
We take it for granted that the 
Storting (Parliament) will adopt 
the measure. Enforcement of pro- 
hibition law has proved impossible 
and has led to contempt for and 
disregard of all laws as well as 
to extensive smuggling and incite- 
ment to drink.” 

Troublous Experiment. Four 
phases have divided the Norwegian 
prohibition experiment: 1914-17— 
prohibition instituted by decree as 
a measure of War-time economy 
and finally enacted as a law by 
parliament; 1917-19—growing ur- 
ban resentment against the 12% 
limit, culminating in a_ national 
referendum (1919) which unvheld 
prohibition 489,660 to 305,241; 
1919-23—demands by Spain and 
Portugal that the wines of those 
countries be admitted to Norway, 
were backed up by those nations 
with the temporary erection of a 
tariff wall “prohibiting” the sale 
of Norwegian fish to their nation- 
als, an act which led to relaxation 
of the Norwegian law to permit 
the sale of all drinkables excevt 
spirits; 1923-26—increase in spirit 
smuggling into Norway until even 
laborers can now afford the one- 
time “national spirit,” Braendevin. 


ITALY 


Lusty Luisa 


Much of the affection that the 
world-public and_ especially the 
Florence-public has for Luisa Te- 
trazzini answers to her lusty joy 


in living. She is big, fat, 52 and 
always hearty. It was in Florence 
four decades. ago, that the twelve- 
year-old Luisa had already aston- 
ished her elder sister Eva, a lauded 
singer,* by learning “by ear” the 
words and music of several operas. 
After her debut as Inez in L’Afri- 
caine at Florence (1895) her popu- 
larity carried her to $2,500 per- 
formances in the U. S., and to simi- 
lar triumphs in Italy, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Russia, England, Mexico. 
Shrewd, Signora Tetrazzini salted 
away her pelf in numerous villas 
which she purchased in Florence 
and Rome. Not long ago she pub- 
lished her autobiography, La Mia 
Vita di Canto (My Life of Song) 
and seemed to have retired from 
life and forgotten her former hus- 
band, J. G. Bazelli. Yet, last week, 
she came, once more refulgent, be- 
fore all Florence as she climbed 
with firm footfalls up the high 
stone steps of the Palazzo Vecchio. 

Many another had waddled before 
her into that huge castellated 
Town Hall: Duke Cosimo de 
Medici whose semi-royal residence 
it was; Michael Angelo who carved 
his David to stand before its door; 
and last week, the Senior Alderman 
of Florence, Count Sebregondi, who 
came to perform the civil marriage 
of Luisa Tetrazzini. 

Hundreds of lights twinkled in 
the Piazza della Signoria, hundreds 
of tapers flickered in the Sala dei 
Cinquecento where the marriage 
was to be celebrated. All Florence, 
noisy, restless, lovable, seemed 
surging about Signora Tetrazzini as 
she swept within. 

Seemingly forgotten was one 
Pietro Vernatti, 32, favorite tenant 
of the great diva, 52. He, of 
course, was the bridegroom. Meek, 
he stood aside while Count Sebre- 
gondi praised the golden voice of 
Luisa Tetrazzini, presented her 
with the golden pen wherewith the 
marriage contract was _ signed. 
Happy, onetime tenant Vernatti 
drove off at last with his bouncing 
bride while Florentines dinned joy- 
ously. 


AUSTRIA 


New Cabinet 


A short, blue-eyed man, clad in 
the street garb of a priest, hurried 
last week into the great building 
which houses the Nationalrat (Par- 
liament) in Vienna. As he passed 
through gloomy corridors only the 
sharp-eyed saw at this seeming- 
priest’s throat the purple rabat of 
a monsignor. None the less all 
present bowed with respect to Mgr. 
Ignaz Seipel. He had just been 


*Wife of Cleofante Campanini (1860- 
1919) from 1906 to 1909 a leading conduc- 
tor of the Manhattan Opera Company, 
later with the Chicago Opera. 
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created—for the second time— 
Chancellor (Premier) of Austria. 
He is thus at present the sole Chris- 
tian prelate to head a civil govern- 
ment. 

Political Paradox. Mgr. Seipel 
(Christian Socialist) succeeds as 
Chancellor, Dr. Rudolf Ramek, also 
a Christian Socialist. Not only 
is the new Chancellor of the same 
party as his predecessor, but they 
are both agreed on the fundamental 
policy of resistance to the incessant 
demands of Austria’s organized 
state employes for higher pay. 

Why then, if Chancellor Ramek 
was forced to resign because he re- 
sisted the organized bureaucrats 
(TIME, Oct. 25), was he replaced 
by Chancellor Seipel who will re- 
sist still more vigorously? 

Personal Triumph. Explanation 
lies in the fact that the potent 
Christian Socialist* Party controls 
sufficient votes to control the 
Chancellory, but is divided within 
itself on the question of “states 
rights” for the Austrian provinces 
v. pan-Austrian “centralism.” Dr. 
Ramek, leader of the former group, 
waxed potent two years ago, and 
usurped the Chancellory (TIME, 
Dec. 1, 1924) from Mgr. Seipel, 
Chancellor then as now, when the 
latter was under fire (TIME, Nov. 
17, 1924) for not raising the sal- 
aries of Austria’s state-employed 
railway workers. 

Since then the Christian Socialist 
pendulum has swung back to Mgr. 
Seipel, and last week brought him 
again into power on the upsurge of 
a great personal triumph. The new 
Cabinet is identical with the re- 
signed cabinet of former Chancellor 
Ramek with four exceptions. 

Unique. Born 50 years ago in 
Vienna, young Ignaz Seipel became 
first a priest, and then a professor 
who mingled strangely political sci- 
ence with moral theology in such 
books as The Economic Teaching of 
the Fathers (1907). Later his writ- 
ings upon statecraft in support of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire won 
him the approval of the Habsburgs 
and during the World War, a 
cabinet post. 

With the crumbling of Austria- 
Hungary he proved himself adapt- 
able to new conditions and became 
within two years the undisputed 
leader of the Christian Socialist 
Party. 

From that vantage point he 
scanned the then desperate finan- 
cial morass of Austria and dis- 
played the courage, vision and 
leadership to persuade his people 
to seek financial rehabilitation 
through virtually placing the na- 
tional finances in the hands of a re- 
ceiver: The League of Nations. As 


*Actually the “conservative” party of 
republican Austria. From this misnomer 
arises the paradox presented by Chancellor 
Seipel when, though a Socialist, he dons 
ecclesiastical robes and celebrates mass as 
the politico-religious hero of Austrian 
Catholics, 
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everyone knows League fiscal con- 
trol of Austria was terminated only 
this year (TIME, July 12) after the 
country had made one of the most 
sensationally rapid fiscal recoveries 
in history. Perhaps never before 
did a statesman lead his people in 
the unprecedented course of placing 
their national purse strings in for- 
eign hands. 


RUMANIA 


Royalty Rambles 


C The Administration at Wash- 
ington reputedly exerted pressure 
last week upon several U. S. rail- 
roads, following the refusal of the 
Southern Pacific to transport Queen 
Marie of Rumania and her entour- 
age over its lines free.. Eventually 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the nine roads over which 
Her Majesty will travel reached a 
working arrangement. Since ab- 
solutely free transportation over 
U. S. railroads is prohibited by 
law except for railroad employes, 
the Commission will create a special 
passenger rate schedule for the 
trains on which Her Majesty 
travels and at once withdraw the 
rate thereafter. Thus the ten-car 
special train placed at Queen 
Marie’s disposal will twice cross 
the continent at a reputed cost to 
her of $3. 

In Washington blasé officials in- 











formed the press that such rate- 
juggling is not only legal, but is 
habitually resorted to in the case of 
exceptionally distinguished visitors. 
It was widely bruited that the 
U. S. Treasury was, in one way 
and another, contributing to Her 
Majesty’s pomp or comfort. 
@ Queen Marie paid a 13-minute 
call upon the President and Mrs. 
Coolidge at the White House last 
week. Half an hour later the 
President and Mrs. Coolidge paid a 
14-minute call on Queen Marie at 
the Rumanian Embassy. Soon 
Queen Marie sped back to the 
White House and was entertained 
at a state banquet: anchovy can- 
apé; consommé; lobster in cream; 
filet mignon; salad; ice cream; 
fruit; coffee. 
@ “She does not use rouge, but 
a lipstick always,” said Mme. 
Simone Lahovary, attendant upon 
Queen Marie, of Her Majesty. 
@ At the Hotel Belvedere, Balti- 
more, a suite of 26 rooms, especial- 
ly decorated and furnished with an- 
tiques was placed by the Muni- 
cipality at Queen Marie’s disposal] 
for her two-hour visit. 
@ Mr. and Mrs. John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr., Arthur Brisbane, Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, Hugh Walpole, General Persh- 
ing, Leopold Stokowski and many 
another were invited to a reception 
in Her Majesty’s honor at the Ritz, 
Manhattan. Of the 800 persons 
presented, a few kissed the royal 
hand and a few ran around to the 
end of the line after being pre- 
sented and were presented again. 
Most shook hands with the Queen. 
qd <At Philadelphia the dress 
trousers of Prince Nicholas were 
delayed in reaching the Hotel Belle- 
vue-Stratford. The Prince was ac- 
cordingly delayed in attending a 
banquet in his mother’s honor. 
When he reached the banquet door 
it had been locked to keep out 
the curious and the guard professed 
to have no key. Prince Nicholas 
sought the main dining room, 
passed through the kitchen, emerged 


into the banquet hall. 


Gd “Spats Correct,” telegraphed 
the State Department laconically in 
reply to a request for information 
from Mayor H. W. Jackson of Bal- 
timore, who had originally intended 
to greet Queen Marie without 
spats. 
@ Queen Marie disconcerted 
Mayor Kendrick by demanding to 
be driven through the most lurid 
section of Philadelphia’s tenderloin 
to the small Rumanian Church of 
the Descent of the Holy Ghost. 
There Her Majesty knelt in 
prayer. There Rumanians cried 
“Traiasca Regina!” (“Long live the 
Queen!’’). 
Gd <At the Sesquicentennial the 
royal party attended a ballet per- 
formance by the troupe of the once 
tolerably notable Mlle. Loie Fuller. 
The box was so located that Her 
Majesty could not see the stage, 
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The Sesquicentennial Management 
announced ruefully that it had not 
been able to sell the boxes at $55 
each, as had been expected. 
@ Throughout the week it was re- 
ported that Mlle. Fuller and her 
ballet will perform in the chief 
cities to be visited by Her Majesty 
who will allegedly attend some 30 
times the ballet’s performance of 
her fairy tale, The Lily of Life. 
Fifty per cent of the funds so 
obtained will go to a somewhat 
nebulous U.S. charity, the Mothers’ 
Memorial Foundation. The remain- 
ing 50% will go to the ballet of 
Mile. Fuller, who originally at- 
tracted the notice and reputedly the 
friendship of Queen Marie by 
journeying to Rumania and produc- 
ing there the Queen’s several fairy 
tale dramas. 
@ Manhattanites paid up to $1,000 
for boxes at the Metropolitan 
Opera House when Her Majesty 
attended there last week a _ per- 
for~ance by the Fuller ballet. 
@ To representatives of the 48 
States assembled in her honor at 
the Biitmore Hotel. Manhaitan, 
Queen Marie distributed, “as a 
surprise,” 48 sheets of ruled paper 
with a blue cross on the upper 
right-hand corner. On each Her 
Majesty had written with bold 
upright pen strokes an apostrophe 
to a state, had signed ‘‘MARIE” 
CG Frank N. D. Buchman, “Soul 
Surgeon” and “Anti-Auto-erotist” 
invited 150 persons to his Manhat- 
tan residence, last week, to meet 
Queen Marie, to whom he was pre- 
sented on the Leviathan a fortnight 
ago (TIME, Oct. 18). The Queen did 
not appear. Mr. Buchman wrote 
“Ambassador Hotel, to meet Queen 
Marie” with a red pencil on 150 
blank white cards. Then he and his 
guests trooped to Her Maiesty’s 
apartments in the Hotel Ambassa- 
dor, presented their cards, were 
presented to the Queen. 
C@ Having exemplified largesse by 
distributing $2,000 in tips to the 
employes of the Hotel Ambassador, 
Her Majesty was whisked to the 
Grand Central Terminal where she 
began her western anabasis. 
@ At West Point she took a 
severe cold out into the rain to 
review the cadets on parade. Said 
the Queen of the Rumanians: “I 
am a soldier, too.” 
@ She passed through Buffalo and 
approached her 51st birthday. 


RUSSIA 


Titan Quake 


On a night calm and cloudless, 
last week, Death hovered over the 
Soviet Socialist Republic of 
Armenia.* To the west Mount 
Ararat slumbered. To the east 


*A component of The Federation of 
Soviet Socialist Republics of Transcaucasia, 
which is in turn a component of the 
Union of _ Socialist Soviet Republics: 
“U. S. S. B.”: “Russia.” 





peasants watched their flocks in 
the valley of Araxes, allegedly the 
valley created “Eden” by Jehovah. 
Suddenly the earth’s crust moved, 
opened a thousand cracks and 
fissures throughout the great plain 
of Alexandropol (now Leninakan). 
Whirling seething earth-masses 
hurtled and reeled. With a roar 
like that of thunder, many of the 
stone buildings of Leninakan 
crashed in ruins. All electric, gas, 
telephone and telegraph equipment 
were thrown out of commission. 
When communication was restored 
it was learned that the Near East 
Relief buildings at Leninakan still 
stond, and that neither the 9,000 
orphans sheltered there nor their 
occidental nurses, matrons, doctors 
suffered a single casualty. Some 
idea of the material damage and 
loss of life in the quake area was 
to be gleaned from the fact that the 
equivalent of half a million dollars 
was appropriated by the various 
Transcaucasian Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics for Red Cross and general 
relief work. 


CHINA 


Prudent Dynamiters 


Colonel Carmi Thompson, per- 
sonal investigator for President 
Coolidge in the Philippines (TIME, 
July 19 et seqg.), known among 
Filipinos as “the Big White Friend 
of the Big White President,” trav- 
eled last week 1,400 miles uy and 
down anarchy-torn China while its 
War Lords desisted from their bat- 
tles to let pass his all-steel, U. S. 
built “Blue Express.”* 

Landing at Shanghai, Colonel 
Thompson and his entourage sped 
to Peking without accident, saw 
there the blazing blue-tiled Temple 
of Heaven, and the Forbidden City, 
now moldering with decay. Re- 
turning to Shanghai, there to take 
ship for Japan, Colonel Thompson 
was informed that no sooner had 
his train passed the railway bridge 
just south of Nanking than _ it 
was dynamited, wrecking a subse- 
quent train. 

Though U. S. newsorgans head- 
lined THOMPSON NEAR DEATH, 
it is exceedingly probable that the 
Chinese dynamiters could under 
no circumsances have been per- 
suaded to blow up his train. They 
were spies of the Cantonese War 
Lord Chang Kai-shek. Their in- 
tent was to cut off supplies from 
the Shanghai War Lord, Sun 
Chuan-feng. Well-informed of the 
movements of the Big White Presi- 
dent’s friend, they let him pass, 
mindful that his influence would 
bear directly upon whether the 





*Some years ago five such trains were 
in operation in China. Confiscation by the 
War Lords has left barely enough equip- 
ment for two trains which attempt the 700- 
mile run between Shanghai and Peking 
whenever civil war conditions permit. 


U. S. ever recognizes the Cantonese 
Government, recently extended by 
the conquests of Chang Kai-shek to 
include most of central China 
(TIME, Oct. 4 et seq.). 

Status Quo. The Chinese status 
quo remained unchanged during the 
week, the principal military action 
still in progress being the slow 
advance against Shanghai of the 
Cantonese. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Hurricane 


Moving behind green and yellow 
windowshades drawn against the 
incandescence of the sun, doing bus- 
iness, after the siesta, over a glass 
of rum-punch and a long pale 
cigar, the gentlemen of Havana, 
Cuba, deported themselves last week 
as usual. They came in at dusk 
from their offices and clubs, from 
exercise in fencing-school and walks 
on the Prado; they thought com- 
fortably that it was still some time 
before they must start dressing for 
dinner, and noticed with astonish- 
ment the blackness of the air. Was 
there going to be a storm, they 
wondered? 

Outside the city, beyond its courts, 
its marble walls hushed ahove the 
water, brown men, appearing sud- 
denly, hurried down crooked roads; 
race-horses with tiny loins and im- 
mense pointed legs whinnied and 
thumped in their stalls at the 
Oriental Park track; they smelled 
wind. Veterans at Camp Colum- 
bia, the Cuban Army headquarters 
in the suburbs of Marianao, looked 
dubiously at their tar-paper man- 
sions. And in the middle of 
Havana the lean eagle erected to 
the memory of 260 Americans who 
went down with the battleship 
Maine, Feb. 15, 1898, seemed to 
come alive and with a darkness in 
each wing to invoke the fall of un- 
forgotten furies. The storm was 
coming. Next instant, quick as a 
door slamming, the storm had come. 

Newspapermen, appraising the 
damage later, put it at $5, 
000,000. Only five bedraggled trees 
were left standing in the Prado. 
Half the windows in the city were 
broken; many roofs blown away; 
several ships sunk in the harbor. 
The horses at the track had run 
off through the ruins of their 
stables. The windows of the 
Havana Automobile Co. and _ the 
Ford Motor Branch were blown in. 
Camp Columbia had _ vanished. 
Ambulance surgeons began making 
up a death list;* truly the hurri- 
cane, blowing cone-shaped out of 
the West Indies, had done _ its 
work. And in the middle of 
Havana the American monument 
lay on its face. 





*Sixty in Havana and its harbor at last 
reports; four hundred more in the back 
country and on neighboring islands. 
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Foreign News 
(Continued) 








Nowhere, among the debris, the 
glass, beams, bricks in the neigh- 
boring courtyards, the wrecked au- 
tomobiles in the streets, could 
searchers find the American Eagle. 
It had blown away. 


Looming President 


Most Mexicans decided last week 
that they know who will be their 
president in 1928. They decided 
when the Mexican Chamber passed 
199 to 7, last week, a bill per- 
mitting the re-election of former 
Mexican presidents, providing that 
one presidential term elapses_ be- 
tween the end of their tenure of 
office and their re-election. This 
measure was rushed through by 
the friends of onetime President 
Alvaro Obregon. He and President 
Calles are the twin political idols 
of the anti-clerical faction now in 
power. Presumably the bill passed 
by the Chamber last week will be 
railroaded through the Senate with 
equal ease. After that a few 
months of intensive and unscru- 
pulous campaigning should suffice 
to place Alvaro Obregon where he 
sat before he was succeeded by his 
good friend President Calles (TIME, 
Dec. 8, 1924). 

Where is General Obregon? What 
is he doing? At present that 
doughty one-armed fighter is the 
commanding General of the 30,000 
troops being placed in the field 
by President Calles (T1ME, Oct. 4) 
to suppress and exterminate the 
Yaqui Indians, a group of tribes 
continuously rebellious against the 
succeeding governments of Mexico 
since the Spanish conquest (1521). 

During the week General Obre- 
gon held a grand council of war 
at Guadalajara. His intentions, 
as announced by subordinates: 1) 
to confiscate all lands held by 
the Yaqui in their principal strong- 
hold, the State of Sonora; 2) to 
distribute the Yaqui themselves 
throughout Mexico on small units 
of Jand, thus definitely finally 
breaking up the tribes as a national 
unit; 3) to employ in accomplish- 
ing this stupendous task every 
weapon of modern warfare, in- 
cluding poison gas. 

Significance. The armies of Gen- 
eral Obregon now in process of 
mobilization, engaged the Yaqui 
last week in mere preliminary skir- 
mishes involving no great loss of 
life. Uncharitable critics of Sr. 
Obregon and Sr. Calles have in- 
timated that the anti-Yaqui cam- 
paign so grandiloquently projected 
will degenerate into a mere em- 
ployment of the soldiers of the re- 
public te coerce the citizenry far 
and wide into voting at municipal, 
general and presidential elections ia 
a manner agreeable to Sr. Obregon 
and Sr, Calles. Though this charge 


is based upon half-truths, it is 
equally certain that operations 
against the Yaqui will simply re- 
sult in the killing of as many 
Indians as possible, with little or 
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Result: as many killings as possible 


no likelihood that «the survivors 
will be given. lands in accordance 
with the program announced last 
week. 

A further nefarious use to which 
the anti-Yaqui campaign will un- 
doubtedly be put lies in the use of 
the soldiers thus mobilized to en- 
force the anti-religious policy of 
the Calles Administration, (TIME, 
Oct. 4 et ante). 


MUSIC 


Ave 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza, General 
Manager of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, sat in his Manhattan of- 
fice last week and fingered the ends 
of a thousand strings. Very im- 
portant strings they were, strings 
whose slightest twitch could set 
hundreds of singers warbling, 
fiddles bowing, brasses mooing 

La Vestale, they announced at 
the bidding of him who held the 
strings, will open the season on 
the evening of Nov. 1. Rosa Pon- 
selle will be the lovely Vestal to 
abandon the sacred fire for an 
earthly lover; Tenor Giacomo 
Lauri-Volpi, the Warrior who 
dares to violate the sanctity of the 
Temple; Basso Ezio Pinza the Pon- 
tiff Maximus brought by the in- 
furiated mob to condemn the guilty 
priestess to a living death. He will 
strip her of her white robe, leave 
it on the altar and cover her with 
a black one, blacker than any sin. 
Margarete Matzenauer will be the 











Goddess Vesta, she who sends her 
lightning bolt to rekindle the holy 
fire, she who herself forgives La 
Vestale before a marriage gay with 
singing and dancing. 


Tosca will open the Metropoli- 
tan’s season in Philadelphia Nov. 
2, with Maria Jeritza, a blonde, ex- 
uberant Tosca, to race the gaunt- 
let of operatic emotions. Jealous 
first, then playful, loving complete- 
ly Mario Cavaradossi, she brings 
him thus unwillingly into a poi'ti- 
cal trap laid by Chief of Police 
Antonio Scotti, sleekest of all Scar- 
pias, who wants the lady for him- 
self. The second act will come 
with his melodramatic crescendoes. 
Tosca will surrender and Scarpia 
will supposedly draw up his pardon 
while Tosca’s hand, fumbling, de- 
spairing, will find the carving knife 
on a supper table. She will stab 
him, steal away hugger-mugger to 
the condemned Cavaradossi. But 
Scarpia will have doub!'e-crossed 
her as he has hundreds of per- 
formances before, will have served 
his rival a real execution instead 
of the blank cartridges promised. 
And Tosca, her own murder dis- 
covered, will jump once more on to 
the operatic parapet, sing an oper- 
atic farewell, fling herself far out 
of sight into a pillowed Tiber. 

Lucia will open the Brooklyn sea- 
son the same night, with Marion 
Talley the witless Lucy. Die Meis- 
tersinger will come next in Man- 
hattan, then The Jewels of the 
Madonna, Martha, Faust for Sat- 
urday night and, in the afternoon, 
Mozart’s The Magic Flute, first re- 
vival of the season. 

The season will receive ten new 
singers: Sopranos: Elda Vettori 
of St. Louis; Martha Attwood of 
Baltimore; Louise Lerch of Allen- 
town (Pa.), pupil of Marcella 
Sembrich; Editha Fleischer, who 
came to the U. S. several seasons 
ago with the Wagenerian Opera 
Company;Tenors: Walter Kirchov, 
German, onetime member of the 
Berlin Royal Opera; Alfio Tedesco, 
Italian; Bassos: Joseph Macpher 
son, 25, son of a Nashville (Tenn.) 
clergyman, whose voice was dis: 
covered at a camp meeting; Pavel 
Ludikar, Czech; Ezio Pinza, It- 
alian, famed in his own country 
and in South America, to make his 
début the opening night; Baritone: 
George Cehanovsky, Russian. 

There will be a new solo dan- 
seuse—Ruth Page, of Indianapolis, 
member once of Anna Pavlowa’s 
company, and hitherto notable for 
her dancing in John Alden Carpen- 
ter’s Birthday of the Infanta with 
the Chicago Opera; most important, 
a new conductor to strengthen 
further the Italian wing—Vin- 
cenzo Bellezza, Roman, to make his 
Metropolitan début with The 
Jewels of the Madonna during the 
season’s first week. 


So has Giulio Gatti-Casazza out- 
lined his 19th season. An excel- 
lent impresario, Mr. Gatti was not 
trained to be an impresario at all, 
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but a naval engineer, as did befit 
the son of Stefano Gatti-Casazza. 
True he tooted a bit on the clari- 


net, had for his idol Giuseppe 
Verdi, followed that comfortable 
figure up crooked _ streets, into 
cafés. But all that was merely 


recreation from such stern stuff 
as mathematics. The elder Gatti- 
Casazza had his recreation too, 
memories, much of it, of red-shirted 
days riding hard with Garibaldi in- 
to Sicily to Rome. . .. A good sol- 
dier, but not always a soldier, 
Stefano Gatti-Casazza came_ to be 
manager of the Municipal Theatre 
in Ferrara, left there to enter the 
Senate, passed his post on to his 
engineer son. Those were hard 
times for 23-year-old Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, when to add a violinist to 
his company meant a day’s consid- 
eration of his budget. He stayed 
there five years and the Ferrara 
Theatre prospered. He was called 
to Milan, made General Manager 
of the Scala, brought a régime of 
order and economy there, where 
before had been utter chaos. In 
1908 he was called to the Metro- 
politan. 

Eighteen years have _ wrought 
many changes. Mr. Gatti is more 
portly now, his beard is grizzled, 
not black, but his eyes are just 
as intent, just as wise. The Metro- 
politan has changed more than the 
man who has directed its activities. 
It weathered the competition of 
Hammerstein’s company, the trials 
and vicissitudes of the War. It 
has built up its repertoire year 
by year, raised the standard of its 
production, come nearer than any 
operatic organization in the world 
to being financially independent. 

A master achievement that, when 
the business of producing opera is 
considered A year beforehand, usu- 
ally, Mr. Gatti names a new work 
for the following season. Im- 
mediately the technical directors 
must go about studying the period, 
its costumes, its modes. Then comes 
the knotty problem of choosing the 
cast. There must be a star to 
please the public—for sopranos, 
perhaps Jeritza, Bori, Ponselle, 
Galli-Curci or Talley; for tenors, 
Gigli, Martinelli or Johnson; for 
baritones, Scotti or Tibbett: perhaps 
a great basso, Feodor Chaliapin 
There must be capable people for 
routine roles. The chorus must 
have its rehearsals and the ballet 
under Rosina Galli must have its. 

*Rosa Ponselle, who came up from vaude- 
ville, finished a $2,000 concert in Boston, 
met a reporter: 

“Surely I don’t want to marry anyone in 
my own profession. ... A fine type of bus- 
inessman, or perhaps a great publisher or 
lawyer would do. It is time I married if 
I want to have a home or children. A 
woman must marry before 30 and 30 comes 
quickly. 

“Yes, I must marry, but where is ‘he’? 
The man I marry must be a man whom I 
can trust and admire. A nonentity would 
never do. . . . Now, I wouldn’t think 
of marrying a man like Adolph Menjou. 
I have had so many romantic affairs with 
little men and I do so like great, big 
men. And I like them blond.” (See Mary 
Garden’s similar taste, next article.) 

“I would be a very model wife. I 
would never look at another man if I loved 


my husband and I won’t marry until I 
do.” 





ROSA PONSELLE 
-«+@ robe blacker than sin 


There are rehearsals for scenery 
and lighting, not a figure on the 
stage, just Mr. Gatti somewhere in 
the dark, empty house passing judg- 
ment. There are separate ensemble 
rehearsals, a first stage rehearsal 
with only piano accompaniment, 
a general rehearsal, so-called dress 
rehearsal—the performance. 

The standees will be there wait- 
ing, Mr. Gatti perhaps there with 
them, seeing how they like it. The 
boxes, most of them, will be empty 
and there will be great gaps in the 
orchestra. But by the first entr’acte 
the house will be full, though the 
people in the boxes will most of 
them be strangers, for the Metro- 
politan is traditionally rather than 
actually fashionable now, and kox- 
holders rent their boxes, give them 
away. A few go regularly—Judge 
and Mrs. Elbert H. Gary, Mrs. 
Hamilton McK. Twombley, Mrs. E. 
Henry Harriman Chauncey 
Mitchell Depew scooting out at ten 
o’clock. ... 

Cognoscenti complain as cognos- 
centi will. All is not flawless at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 
There are many weaknesses. Ex- 
cellent ensembles, a good German 
wing, equal to pre-War times, a 
wise choice of novelties to please 
the epicures—these are pleasant, 
surely, but then there exists a 
tendency to quantity production, to 
wear out the orchestra and singers: 
there is no French wing to speak 
of, no chance for the American 
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artist. He makes no excuses, that 
imperturbable impresario with his 
thumbs in his armpits. But he 
knows, and others know, that for 
such a polyglot community there is 
the minimum amount of intrigue, 
that, as for individual singers, the 
world is at fault, producing less 
than it did once, but that he has 
nearly all the best obtainable... . 
The American artist? Mr. Gatti 
heaves a mighty sigh. He might 
quote a few figures, that of his 93 
principals 37 are Americans, that 
the strength of his native wing is 
three times that of the German, 
twice that of the Italian, 33 times 
that of the French. But being Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza and little given tu 
explanation in English, he will prob- 
ably throw up his hands, say “Find 
me an American Caruso!” turn on 
his heel and go about his business, 
imperturbable again, dignified, the 
very personification of authority. 


Diva 


In a sea-green suit, two strands 
of pearls, many bangles and a slave 
anklet, 118 sinuous pounds of 
Mary Garden, Chicago diva, re- 
turned last week to the U. §S, 
Newsgatherers ignored her wrinkles, 
flattered her appearance and she 
said goodness, yes, that was what 
came of going without dinners, 
especially gorgeous ones (Lord, 
how I love good food!’”); of not 
smoking or drinking; and of swim- 
ming daily in the Mediterranean, 
with no bathing suit and no com- 
pany save two police dogs. She 
told her famed escape-from-a-shark 
story (TIME, Sept. 13), patted her 
bobbed hair and apropos of Maria 
Jeritza’s unviolated flaxen locks, 
accused unbobbed women of having 
“microbes.” She knew all about 
James Jc.2 (“Gene”) Tunney’s 
having whipped Jack Dempsey for 
the world’s heavyweight boxing 
championship. “My boy won,” she 
said. ‘“He’s an angel, and so 
good looking. . . . I wouldn’t mind 
a bit being engaged to that great 
big, handsome, blond boy. I saw him 
in Miami last winter and gave 
him a gold medal of the Blessed 
Virgin, and they tell me he car- 
ried it with him in the fight.” 

At length she mentioned music. 
She was Chicago-bound, to sing for 
four weeks in a new opera, Judith, 
with music by Arthur Honegger, 
the Frenchman, and libretto by the 
French-Swiss M. Morax. Chi- 
cagoans pricked up their ears at 
this: “Compared with Judith, 
Salome* is only a nursery rhyme, 
a lullaby, and the critics had better 
start sharpening their pencils 
now!” 


*Both plots involve the decapitation of a 
man by an _ outraged heroine. Salome, 
however, does not wield the ax _ herself, 
nor is her injury one of commission but 
of omission towards John the Baptist. 
Judith, on the other hand, as apocryphally 
related in the Old Testament, surrendere 
herself to the besieging Assyrian general, 
Holofernes; hacked off his head with his 
own sword when, weary, he had fallen 
asleep, returned from his tent to the 
Israelites’ camp with the head concealed 
under her maid’s cloak. 
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Orchestras 


In Manhattan, a Bach choral pre- 
lude and Brahms’s C minor sym- 
phony issued in rapturous perfec- 
tion from the gloom of oid Carnegie 
Hall. Even a tone poem about a 
Prophet, in phrases and measures 
twisted to tortuous futurity by 
one Ernest Pingoud, 26-year-old 
Swiss with a Russian upbringing, 
became articulate; for in the gloom 
was hidden the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, conducted by Leopold Sto- 
kowski. But the audience was 
slightly disconcerted during this 
notable visit. Desiring to “inten- 
sify the mystery and eloquence and 
beauty of the music” Conductor 
Stokowski had made his men in- 
visible, with only steady little stars 
on their music stands. Obliged, 
neverthleless, to retain his own 
visibility, he had arranged for a 
spotlight directly over his head. 
This was what disconcerted, for 
it was no modest white spotlight, 
but a refulgent yellow sun. It 
shed a mighty and beatific radiance 
upon the waving Stokowski mane, 
which, grizzled by daylight, became 
golden, heavenly, divine. It al- 
most seemed to Manhattan critics 
that M. Stokowski, in his desire 
to hide his orchestra for the music’s 
sake, had inadvertently made him- 
self a cynosure for all the extra 
attention he had hoped to gain 
for his music. Unkind critics 
even charged Conductor Stokowski 
with “childish display,” with hav- 
ing contracted the David Belasco 
show-off virus. 


In Cleveland. Conductor Nikolai 
Sokolov, recipient of high praise 
as visiting conductor in Manhat- 
tan’s summer Stadium concerts, led 
the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra 
in a brilliant opening of the cur- 
rent season. Tall, dark, magnetic, 
he gave careful, rhythmic reading 
to Bach’s Prelude, Chorale, and 
Fugue; continued with Brahms’s 
First Symphony, in a full-throated 
interpretation; was clever, cacophon- 
ous, to suit Strauss’s Don Juan; 
ended with his now familiar spell- 
binding performance of Debussy’s 
Afternoon of a Faun. Again the 
city congratulated itself on the 
musicianly foresight and executive 
powers of Adella Prentiss Hughes, 
first U. S. woman organizer and 
manager of a symphonic orchestra. 


In San Francisco, Conductor Al- 
fred Hertz led the first program of 
the San Francisco Symphony, chose 
Schumann’s “First Symphony,” Si- 
belius’ “Swan of Tuonela” and 
Respighi’s “Pines of Rome” for his 
first offerings. San Franciscans 
were well pleased, applauded es- 
pecially the “Pines of Rome,” new 
there. A phonograph record, that 
of a nightingale’s song, was intro- 
duced for the first time, so far 
as is known, in a symphony or- 
chestra, 






TIME 


ART 


Beauty & Truth 


Last week, art came into its 
own at Atlanta, Ga. A _ public- 
spirited citizen had given it a 
home. The Grand Central Gal- 
leries of Manhattan had furnished 
an exhibit. The excitement of 
the event was emotionally reflected 
in front page news columns. For 
example, a news article in the 
Atlanta Constitution: 


“Atlanta’s new home of culture 
and the arts sits like a gem of 
truth, bowered in lovely green trees 
and shrubs, with the gentle rising 
sweep of lawn in front, on Peach- 
tree street between Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth. Formerly the High 
home, it was given to the city, 
through the art association, by 
Mrs. Joseph Madison High, to be 
a perpetual home of art in this 
southern metropolis and to house 
the permanent collection which At- 
lanta will gather together for the 
inspiration and training of her 
gifted sons and daughters of the 
generations yet to come... 


“There are approximately 300 
pieces, pictures and sculpture, and 
each provides sufficient study and 
pleasure for all who can see and 
feel the message of the artist, to 
enthrall for hours. There is a 
surfeit of aesthetic delight in stroll- 
ing around the lovely grounds, 
where marvelous bronzes and stat- 
ues stand among the trees and on 
the terraces. ... 

“Perhaps the first thing to catch 
the eye upon entering the house is 
the newly completed portrait of 
Bobby Jones, by Wayman Adams, 
N. A. This is the property of the 
Atlanta Athletic club. and will be 
hung in its new uptown home after 
the present exhibition. 

“Just back of them [some 
bronzes], is the delicious ‘“Humor- 
esque” by Harriet Frishmuth, N. A. 
This should never’ be overlooked. 
Miss Frishmuth, ranking in the 
first rank of American women 
sculptors, is widely represented in 
the collection, and also is in At- 
lanta for the exhibition. Nine or 
ten examples of her work, all ex- 
quisite in idea and perfect in ex- 
ecution, are shown. 

“Mrs. High and the visiting 
artists stood in line receiving the 
guests yesterday afternoon.... 

“The Grand Central exhibition 
will be here for two weeks. Dur- 
ing that time a small charge will 
be made for admission, 35 cents for 
adults and 25 cents for children. 
Every Atlantan should see the col- 
lection, whether or not they think, 
today, that they have an apprecia- 
tion for art. 

“For all normal men and women 
have an appreciation for truth and 
beauty, and art, after all, is noth- 
ing but the expression of truth in 
beauty and beauty in truth.” 
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EDUCATION 








Jag 


A depraved poet once pointed out 
that all men kill the thing they 
love, some with a sword, some 
with a word. Last week Joseph 
Carson, Jr., who had loved knowl- 
edge but found more of it in the 
head of his friend than in his 
own, tried to kill knowledge with 
his fists, with a shoe, with a dress- 
ing gown and a milk bottle. 


When Joseph Carson Jr., a mild- 
mannered boy whose parents live 
in Manhattan, was voted “most 
brilliant” and “most intellectual” 
by his classmates (’21) at Prince- 
ton University, few who voted for 
him knew him save by sight and 
reputation. He was a scholarly re- 
cluse and passed much of his time 
in the company of a few kindred 
spirits of whom the leader was 
Lawrence Buermeyer of Reading, 
Pa., a graduate student and later 
a member of the Princeton Faculty. 
The friendship between Carson 
and Buermeyer survived their stu- 
dent days. They took it with 
them and kept it alive in New 
York City, where Lawrence ob- 
tained a position on the philosophi- 
eal faculty of New York University, 
Joseph instructing in the same 
subject at Columbia. 

But it was never quite an even 
friendship. Mr. Carson, the younger 
of the two, secretly envied 
his friend’s intellectual équipment 
and attainments. Mr. Buermeyer, 
though not conceited, was occa- 
sionally made conscious of his 
superiority, real or imaginary, and 
sometimes adopted his old air of 
omniscient graduate student talk- 
ing to callow undergraduate. 


One afternoon last week the 
friends met in Philosopher Buer- 
meyer’s apartment and _ settled 
themselves to drink a bottle of 
grain alcohol. They mixed the 
fiery fluid with water, pursued 
recondite subjects. With each 
drink, a more hysterical note crept 
into Joseph Carson’s voice. Jealousy 
gnawed. To shake it off, he 
blurted bitter taunts, taunts SO 
childish that Prof. Buermeyer 
brushed them easily aside until he 
was bored, then dropped his woozy 
head and fell asleep. Infuriated, 
Philosopher Carson shouted at him 
to sit up and talk philosophy. The 
alcohol inflaming one mind had, 
however, quite numbed the other 
and not even a shoe, which Mr. 
Carson picked up and_ hurled, 
could revive the argument. Trans- 
ported with drunken rage, Philos- 
opher Carson sprang at the sleeper, 
raining blows with the shoe upon 
the lolling head. Prof. Buermeyer 
slid from his chair to the floor. 
Mr. Carson, panting, mixed and 
drank another tumbler of alcohol 
and water, glared blearily at the 
body, then fell asleep himself. 
Hours later he awoke and, with- 
out looking to see how his friend 
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fared, 
sleep. 

Next day, still fogged with raw 
fumes, he made his way back to 
Buermeyer’s rooms. The man lay 
where he had left him, inert. The 
sight precipitated fresh mania and 
Mr. Carson attacked once more, ex- 
horting his opponent to “stand up 
and take it.” Buermeyer was un- 
conscious. He felt nothing during 
ensuing minutes when his assailant 
kicked, beat, bashed him with a 
milk bottle, shoved him around the 
floor with a broomstick, tried to 
smother him with a dressing gown. 
He lay so limp, with blood stream- 
ing from ear, nose, jaw, forehead 
and the base of his skull, that 
Carson was suddenly seized with 
cold terror. 

He tried to drag Buermeyer into 
the bathtub to revive him. He 
chafed him, fanned him, groaned 
his name. Then he telephoned for 
an ambulance, gave himself up to 
the police, told the story, in de- 
tail too brutal to print. Sober at 
tail too brutal to print. Sober, he 
said: “I must have been crazed.” 

With Buermeyer lying between 
life and death in Bellevue Hospital 
and Carson under $10,000 bail, the 
Golumbia, University authorities, 
profoundly shocked, withheld de- 
cision as to their course of action. 
“Mr. Carson,” said Professor Coss, 
his department chief, “was a thor- 
ough gentleman, a sincere student 
and an excellent teacher.” 

All sorts of homilies went the 
rounds, from the obvious one about 
“a little learning” to equally trite 
observations on the evils of Pro- 
hibition, of which, many recalled, 
President Nicholas Murray Butler 
of Columbia University has Jong 
been a loud opponent. 


staggered home for more 


Superlative 


Johns Hopkins* University, which 
rates itself and is often rated as 
the first and last word in U. S. 
higher education, last week rounded 
off its semicentennial celebration, 
begun last winter (TIME, March 1). 
It was a superlative event, demand- 
ing a superlative program. 

First they dedicated a new mil- 
lion-dollar School of Hygiene and 
Public Health with words of appre- 
ciation for the co-operation of 
the John D. Rockefellers, father and 


*Johns Hopkins (1795-1873), son of Eng- 
lish Quakers in Maryland, built up a whole- 
sale grocery business in Baltimore, starting 
in his 25th year with money from a 
moneyed uncle. He built so well that he 
was able to do private banking in a big 
way, extending credit and signing notes 
for the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. and, during 
the panic of 1873, for many a Baltimore 
and Philadelphia firm. He aided South- 
erners after the Civil War with credit, 
meeting George Peabody who was doing the 
same thing. Here was a coincidence: both 
men were bachelors, both had made for- 
tunes of ten millions, Peabody by advanc- 
ing cash, Hopkins by advancing credit. 
Johns Hopkins learned that George Pea- 
body had given Harvard University an 
institute of archaeology, Yale an institute 
of physical science. “There are two 
memorials that will live forever,” mused 
childless > Peabody. “A university. .. 
a hospital. . Childless Mr. Hopkins 
soon left $8, 500, 000 for a university, $3,- 
500,000 for a hospital. 





son. The presiding bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, the 
Rt. Rev. John Gardner Murray of 
Baltimore, pronounced the invoca- 
tion. Dr. Andrew Balfour, head of 
the London School of Hygiene and 





FRANK J. GOODNOW 


has a place for every rich 


man’s money. 


Tropical Medicine, had come across 
the Atlantic to speak. 

Then they memorialized the 
foundation of the Philosophical 
Faculty, presenting President Frank 
J. Goodnow with a_ parchment 
illuminated in gold and blue show- 
ing how highly they esteemed him. 
Professor L. Lévy-Bruhl of the 
philosophical faculty of the Sor- 
bonne was on the program to dis- 
cuss “Resarch As It Is Today.” 

Then the alumni met, and a more 
distinguished group of graduates it 
would have been hard to find. To 
officiate at this meeting they had 
obtained the services of that 
scholar-politician who is_ often 
called “the best U. S._ speech- 
maker”: onetime (1916-21) Secre- 
tary of War Newton D. Baker. In 
the gathering were: the first man 
to receive a Ph. D. from Johns 
Hopkins, Dr. Ernest G. Sihler* of 
New York University; the first man 
to receive a Johns Hopkins M. D., 
Dr. Charles R. Bardeen of the 
University of Wisconsin; the first 
woman to receive a Ph. D. from 
Johns Hopkins, Dr. Florence Bas- 
com, head of the geology depart- 
ment of Bryn Mawr College. Other 
alumni: Director George Otis 
Smith of the U. S. Geological 
Survey; President Cyrus Adler of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary 
(Manhattan); U. S. Minister to 
Denmark J. Dyneley Prince; Bi- 
ologist Edwin Grant Conklin of 
Princeton University; Dean Gordon 





*In his class (’78) were also the late Dr. Jo- 
siah Royce, Harvard philosopher ; Dr. Henry C. 
Adams, University of Michigan political 
economist; Dr. Thomas Craig, editor of 
The American Journal of Mathematics. 











J. Laing of the graduate school of 
arts and literature of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

In reports on the celebration, the 
public was reminded of salient 
facts about Johns Hopkins: 

That its original purpose and 
policy of training graduate students 
and performing research work has 
been returned to, with the abolish- 
ment of freshman and sophomore 
courses. 

That for 50 years there has been 
each year among Johns Hopkins’ 
matriculants an average of one 
potential college or university presi- 
dent, and 29 college professors. _ 

That, counting only living alum- 
ni, Johns Hopkins has turned out 
educators sufficient to man 50 col- 
lege faculties. (Contrary to the 
popular impression Johns Hopkins 
produces more’ educators’. than 
physicians.) 

That, according to famed Electro- 
Mechanist Michael Idvorsky Pupin 
of Columbia University: “No rich 
man in the United States should die 
without leaving something to Johns 
Hopkins, the pioneer university of 
the United States.” 


Malcontent 

In Pulaski County, Ky., Teacher 
Bertha Mize of the Short Creek 
School, thirsty, drew herself a glass 
of water from the school cooler. 
It looked, she thought, a_ little 
queer. The water seemed cloudy. 
Lifting the cooler lid, she was 
startled by a puff of smoke. None 
of the 70 pupils had taken a drink 
yet that morning, so none was 
poisoned by what authorities judged 
to be sulphuric acid dumped into 
the cooler by the same malcontent 
or malcontents who two days prior 
had smashed the _ school window 
panes and electric lights. Between 
Fundamentalists and Evolutionists 
of that countryside, suspicion . was 
mutual. 


SCIENCE 


Cathode Rays 

The members of the Franklin In- 
stitute of Philadelphia took their 
seats for their annual meeting last 
week in an atmosphere of ill-con- 
cealed excitement. Weeks before, 
the committee on awards had noti- 
fied Dr. William David Coolidge, 
assistant research director of the 
General Electric Co., that he was 
this year’s recipient of the Howard 
N. Potts gold medal, in recogni- 
tion of his now universally used 
invention, the Coolidge X-ray tube. 
And Dr. Coolidge had replied, say- 
ing that he would present himself 
for the reward, and at the same 
time submit a demonstration called: 
“A Method of Producing High 
Voltage Cathode Rays Outside the 
Generating Tube.” 

To electro-physicists this title 
was a great deal more signilicant 
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than it would have’ sounded to lay- 
men. It meant that Dr. Coolidge— 
the man who, besides his X-ray 
work, first learned to make brittle 
tungsten ductile and so suitable for 
electric light bulbs (“Mazda”) of 
low price and long life—that this 
man of results had been exploring 
a field discovered 50 years ago by 
Sir William Crookes of England 
and only faintly understood ever 
since. 

The Rays. Sir William Crookes 
found, when he passed an electric 
current through an air-exhausted 
glass vessel, that not only X-rays 
were formed (by the impact of the 
electrons upon the electrodes) but 
also other rays, composed of 
streams of electricity from the 
negative electrode, or cathode. His 
voltages were weak, however, and 
his tube clumsy. He was never 
able to ascertain much about these 
“eathode rays” because he could 
not get them outside their glass 
container to experiment with them. 

The Coolidge Tube. After re- 
ceiving his gold medal last week, 
Dr. Coolidge brought out upon the 
platform an astonishing tangle of 
insulators, wires, supports, switches, 
a huge induction coil—equipment 
for supplying 350,000 volts. In 
his hand he held a glass vessel, 
five feet long, bulging in the mid- 
dle. This was a vacuum _ tube, 
made portable so that it could be 
attached to an exhaustion pump in 
any laboratory. Into one neck ran 
the usual filaments to conduct elec- 
tric current. These filaments ended 
in electrodes, of which the nega- 
tive one or cathode could be heated 
white hot electrically before in- 
troducing the main current. About 
this cathode was built another in- 
novation in vacuum tubes, a metal 
cup designed to repel electrons 
backfiring against it and converge 
them forward in a narrow stream 
at greatly accelerated speed. This 
stream was pointed down the tube’s 
other neck, 2 foot long, the sides 
of which were likewise sheathed in 
metal to guide the electrons on 
their way. At the tube’s end was 
the main feature of the invention, 
the “window.” This constituted a 
vast improvement upon the alu- 
minum dise of earlier experiments. 
It was a sheet of nickel 1/2000 of 
an inch thin and three inches 
in diameter, supported against 
the 100-pound suction of the 
vacuum tube by skeleton struts 
of molybdenum. The molecular 
structure of nickel is such 
that molecules of air (oxygen, ni- 
trogen) cannot pass through it, 
though it offers a minimum of re- 
sistance to those billionth parts of 
molecules, electrons. 

When Dr. Coolidge ordered his 
350,000-volt current turned on, a 
prodigious stream of electrons leapt 
from the hot cathode, moving per- 
haps two miles per second. Re- 
bounding from the metal cup about 
the cathode, they raced off down 
the 12-inch exit passage of the tube 


until, when they reached the “win- 
dow,” they were going some 150,- 
000 m.p.s. (four-fifths the speed of 
light). Their volume was virtual- 
ly undiminished as _ they shot 
through the thin nickel foil and out 
into heavy, molecular air, where 
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Feldspar glowed blue, amber, ruby. 
amethyst 


their effects were at once visible 
and startling. 

Effects. Hurtling into a crowd- 
ed world of molecules, the stream 
of electrons (cathode rays) bom- 
barded whatever they met so vio- 
lently that the electrons of that 
world were knocked abruptly out of 
their orderly orbits around protons 
(positive atomic nuclei). Instantly, 
X-rays were set up in the local 
ether. As the dislocated electrons 
struggled back to their original 
positions they made another kind 
of vibration, weaker than X-rays 
and visible as bright luminosities. 
Thus, as soon as the 350,000 volts 
were switched on, a purple ball ap- 
peared at and enveloped the “win- 
dow” end of the tube, caused by 
the vibrations of electrons in mole- 
cules of the air hustling back into 
position. 

There had been a premature an- 
nouncement of Dr. Coolidge’s ray 
and tube, saying that they were so 
powerful they would completely dis- 
integrate the body of a mouse in a 
fraction of a second’s exposure. 
Dr. Coolidge did not verify this re- 
port, but the Franklin Institute 
members heard of or witnessed the 
following: 

Acetylene gas in a sealed tube 
was reduced to a surprisingly large 
quantity of yellow powder, resem- 
bling varnish, which resisted all 
chemical re-agents and a heat of 
4000°. The powder was a_sub- 
stance utterly unknown to chemists. 
Precipitated by the ray upon an 





aluminum disc, the powder became 
an enamel which could not be re- 
moved. 

Castor oil was changed quickly 
from a liquid to a solid; cane sugar 
was turned white; cane sugar in 
solution was turned acid; common 
salt was turned brown and rock 
salt black—all by momentary ex- 
posure to the rays. 

A lump of fused quartz, clear 
as water, turned purple; a lump of 
feldspar glowed blue, amber, ruby, 
amethyst, with patches of brilliant 
green, successively; a lump of lime- 
stone burned angry orange. After 
exposure to the rays, these miner- 
als looked searing hot but were not. 
Their fluorescence was without rise 
in temperature and in some cases 
persisted for hours after the ex- 
posure (as_ displaced _ electrons 
worked slowly back to their places 
in the atoms). The application of 
heat and cold (liquid air) altered 
the speed and intensity of these 
effects. Diamonds were only tem- 
porarily affected by exposure to the 
ray. 

Milk submitted to the rays was 
pasteurized (rid of bacteria, in- 
cluding spores, which it ordinarily 
takes three heatings to kill) al- 
most instantaneously—but — con- 
tracted an unpleasant flavor. 

Fruit flies and other insects with- 
ered under a_fraction of a second’s 
exposure, soon died. A_ rubber- 
plant leaf oozed white latex from 
millions of tiny punctures at one 
short dose of the ray. 

Rabbits had been used for the 
tests on animal tissue. A _ tenth 
of a second’s exposure for a patch 
of ear-skin had made the patch 
lose its hair and turn dark. Not 
for seven weeks did hair re-ap- 
pear. Another patch was exposed 
for a second. A _ scab formed in 
a few days, fell off taking the hair 
with it—and in two weeks a growth 
of new hair, white instead of grey 
and thrice as profuse as previously, 
sprouted. 

Problems. Dr. Coolidge knew 
that the changes wrought by his 
tube and ray were accomplished, 
basically, by electronic dislocations 
and re-arrangements. He had ex- 
perimented with as much as 350,- 
000 volts. What effects might be 
obtained with, say, two million 
volts, remained to be seen. How 
and why these effects came about 
were a whole volume of problems. 

Of one thing he could be certain: 
the Cathode Ray would never be a 
war weapon unless whole armies 
were “marched right into it,” for 
once outside their vacuum birth- 
place, the hurtling electrons all hit 
something soon and got slowed up; 
within a space of three feet when 
850,000 volts were used; within five 
feet (calculated) if two million 
volts were used. 

Since cathode rays are identical 
in nature with the beta rays of 
radium, computations were made 
showing that Dr. Coolidge had’ in- 
vented the equivalent of a ton of 
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radium (2,000 times the world’s 
present supply), worth a hundred 
billion dollars. But these compu- 
tations were misleading. It is the 
gamma rays (ether vibrations) of 
radium that are most potent and 
healing. Radium’s beta rays 
(streams of electrons) are screened 
off during most applications of 
radium to diseased tissue; their 
effect is superficial, while gamma 
rays penetrate deeply, cause more 
violent atomic changes. 

What therapeutic significance at- 
taches to cathode rays was to be 
suggested shortly by a preliminary 
report of doctors at the Albany 
Medical College, now experimenting. 
Experts at Columbia University 
reported having tried cathode rays 
in cancer treatment and found 
them practically useless. 

Nevertheless, the Franklin Insti- 
tute adjourned well aware that 
it had celebrated a moment in 
scientific history that would mark 
an epoch of no small proportions. 
The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, the University of Leip- 
zig and the General Electric Co., 
where Dr. Coolidge had _ studied 
and worked, rejoiced generally and 
in unison. 


Sperry Bright 


U. S. engineering, through its 
major body, the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, annually 
singles out one of its members for 
highest honors and presents him 
with a medal established in 1902 
in memory of John Fritz, iron and 
steel pioneer. It has given the 
Fritz medal to Lord Kelvin (trans- 
atlantic cables), George Westing- 
house (air brakes), Alexander 
Graham Bell (telephones). Last 
week it designated a slender little 
man from whose brain have sprung 
electric are lights, electric car- 
riages, gyroscopes, super-search- 
lights, compound Diesel engines. 
It named Elmer Ambrose Sperry 
and specifically recognized his “de- 
velopment of the gyro-compass and 
the application of the gyroscope 
to the stabilization of ships and 
airplanes.” 

It was 30 years ago that Mr. 
Sperry turned his ubiquitous at- 
tention to that toy of mathema- 
ticians—a flywheel with a hoop 
around it, spinning in a frame on 
light bearings—of which the in- 
ternal equilibrium is sufficient to 
withstand outer forces that seek 
to upset its balance. In the arc- 
light field, it is 47 years since he 
won practical adoption for his first 
invention; 43 years since he erected 
a 40,000-candle-power beacon on 
Lake Michigan. Last week, at the 
Electrical and Industrial Exposi- 
tion in Manhattan, Army engineers 
demonstrated the two-billion-candle- 
power searchlight he had made 
them (TimF, March 30, 1925), by 
which a man 40 miles away can 
see to read a newspaper. Coinci- 


TIME 


dentally, it was also the 47th an- 
niversary of Thomas Alva Edison’s 
perfection of a  16-candle-power 
electric lamp. i 


Beams 


Newspaper readers 
narrow, shooting band, 


pictured a 
like the 


track of a_ searchlight, flashing 
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GUGLIELMO MARCONI 


. . 1,250 letters per minute 


from England and wagging over 
Canada until it found its mark. 
That was essentially the right pic- 
ture, except that where a search- 
light beam starts out intensely 
bright and soon dwindles palely, 
the beam in question remained al- 
most as powerful 3,000 miles from 
its starting point; and except that 
it was, of course, an invisible beam, 
a shaft of radio waves. 

The picture was conjured by 
an announcement in Britain that 
the royal and imperial Post Office 
had certificated Messere Guglielmo 
Marconi’s latest “directive” system 
of trans-oceanic short-wave radio 
communication for use _ between 
Britain and Canada. Experiments 
of the last three months had proved 
the efficacy of Marconi devices 
which reflect and concentrate the 
waves issuing from a transmitting 
aerial. The chief advantages of 
the shaft of waves thus obtained 
are its relative secrecy, and its 
power in adverse weather condi- 
tions. Instead of rushing out 
through the air in all directions, the 
directed waves stay in a column 
~some 150 miles in width at its wid- 
est. Further secrecy, and _ the 
highly important element of speed, 
had been obtained by adoption of 
the multiple impulse—sending sev- 
eral messages simultaneously on 
one wave by, so to speak, filing 
niches for them in the wave’s 
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troughs. Post Office officials had 
stipulated that the best speed of 
transmission known commercially— 
about 500 letters per minute—must 
be equaled for the certificate. The 
Marconi Co. produced an average 
speed of 600 letters per minute; a 
maximum of 1,250 letters; predict- 
ed extension of its service to Af- 
rica, to Australia. 


Mars 


Nearer to men than it had come 
for two years, but seven million 
miles less near than it had come 
two years ago, came Mars. Faintly 
reddish in tinge, it rose to 
the zenith, a bright disc 16 
times smaller (optically) than 
Earth’s full moon, giving U. § 
astronomers a far better view than 
they had in 1924, when Mars hung 
low on the horizon. Being the only 
planet near enough for men to 
study with their telescopes, Mars 
has for centuries excited specula- 
tion as to whether or not it is in- 
habited, speculation which had late- 
ly given way to the practical cer- 
tainty that it has no animal life 
but may have vegetation. Prime 
objects of scrutiny were to be the 
dark streaks which some hold to be 
canals, some to be forests; and the 
polar caps, which may be either ice 
or optical illusions caused by the 
100-mile-thick Martian atmosphere, 


New Glass 


The report that school authori- 
ties in smoke-hung Birmingham, 
Eng., had investigated the hygienic 
qualities of window glass con- 
structed to permit the passage of 
the ultra-violet rays of sunlight 
and found this glass so far su- 
perior to common panes that they 
had ordered it installed in all Bir- 
mingham schools (TIME, Oct. 18), 
had prime interest for U. S.* glass 
manufacturers. The Corning Glass 
Works (Corning, N. Y.), family 
company of U. S. Ambassador to 
Great Britain, Alanson B. Hough- 
ton, swiftly called attention (see 
LETTERS, p. 2) to its recent perfec- 
tion of a glass, soon to be 
produced commercially, which trans- 
mits 86% of sunlight’s ultra-violet 
content. Hitherto, 35% was _ the 
highest transmission coefficient of 
commercial glasses in the U. §&. 

The perfect transmitter for ultra- 
violet rays was found by science 
in fused quartz glass. But fused 
quartz is too expensive to put in 
school windows for little boys to 
knock baseballs through. The new 
Corning glass, two millimeters 
thick, is virtually as_ stable as 
standard window glass and only 
slightly more costly. 


*The glass used in Birmingham was 
“Vitaglass,” a true glass of high quartz 
content invented by one F. E. Lamplough, 
M. A., Cambridge University, made in 4 
factory in Birmingham, Eng. 
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Wolf Girls 


From India came a strange tale 
last week, a new Mowgli* story, a 
Romulus and Remus anecdote, with 
the genders changed. Bishop Pak- 
enham Walsh of Calcutta, back in 
London from a visit to the mission 
of the Rev. Jal Singh at Midnapur, 
Bengal, told the tale and vouched 
for its truth. Some months ago 
the Rev. Jal Singh was told, by 
the wide-eyed inhabitants of an 
isolated village in his parish, to 
avoid a certain path into the hills. 
It was, they assured him, haunted 
by demons. Strong in his faith, 
and armed against wild beasts, the 
Rev. Jal Singh proceeded up this 
path and near it found, not a 
dragon’s nest, but the den of a 
she-wolf, with several wolf cubs 
sprawling in it and two female 
humans, aged about two and eight 
years respectively. Exceedingly 
shy and fierce, these human females 
went on all fours like their den- 
mates. They uttered guttural 
growls and barks like wolves. Only 
one explanation seemed possible: 
a native woman, or two native 
women, had abandoned their babies; 
the she-wolf had adopted them. 

With much difficulty the children 
were “rescued.” The youngest soon 
died in captivity. The other was 
put in the Rev. Jal Singh’s orphan- 
age, where it took months to wean 
her even slightly from her savage 
ways. She fiercely tore off the 
clothes they sewed on her. She bit 
and clawed when they tried to 
bathe her. She put her mouth 
down into her dishes of food, not 
understanding the use of her hands 
save as weapons. In time she 
learned something of their use and 
acquired a few human words. Weak 


‘mentally, she neither laughed nor 


cried, preferring the company of 
dogs and other animals to human 
children. 


Whale Spotting 


“...I1 started at a sound so 
strange, long drawn and musically 
wild and unearthly, that...I 
stood gazing up at the clouds 
whence that voice dropved like 
a wing. High aloft in the cross- 
trees was that mad Gay-Header, 
Tashtego. His body was reaching 
eagerly forward, his hand stretched 
out like a wand, and at brief 
sudden intervals he continued his 
cries. To be sure the same sound 
was that very moment perhaps be- 
ing heard all over the seas, from 
hundreds of whalemen’s look-outs, 
perched as high in the air; but 
from few of those lungs could 
that accustomed old cry have de- 
rived such a marvelous cadence as 
from Tashtego the Indian’s.... 
You would have thought him some 
prophet or seer beholding the 
shadows of Fate.... 

“<There she blows! there! there! 


*Wolf-suckled, snake-taught, elephant- 
ong hero of Rudyard Kipling‘s Jungle 
‘ooks. 
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there! she blows! she blows!’ ” 

So it was when Moby Dick* was 
a virile old devil. But intelligence 
from British Columbia marks the 
passing of the masthead muezzins. 

Victoria whaling company has 
chartered seaplanes to be carried 
on shipboard to the whaling 
grounds, launched overside and sent 
spinning over the ocean in far 
circles. High over the sea, air 
observers can “spot” a whale even 
though he lurk far below the sur- 
face; can flash his: nautical bear- 
ings even to an inyisible whale- 
ship and keep leviathan in sight 
until the harpoons arrive. 


AERONAUTICS 


Sowing 

In Manitoba, the Department of 
Agriculture, having perused a sur- 
vey by Professor W. Jackson 
which showed no wild rice crops in 
Canadian lakes north of 538°, sent 
sacks of wild rice to Lake Cormo- 
rant to be strewn over suitable 
marshes by airplane and thus to 
restore the natural food of count- 
less wild ducks, observed flying 
south of late years during the rice 
season (August-September). 


Tired Gull 


One Thomas Marshall, fisherman, 
looked up from nets he was tend- 
ing in the middle of the English 
Channel and squinted off over five 
miles of tossing grey water. Aye, 
there could be no doubt of it, she 
was coming down, on a long slant 
like a tired gull. It was too far 
off to see a splash, but Thomas 
Marshall had trawled the English 
Channel long enough to know a 
London-to-Paris air-liner when he 
saw one. He did not hesitate. 
Rather than delay to haul in his 
nets, he bade his crew hack them 
free and pointed his smack’s nose 
towards the spot where the splash 
must have been. 

At that spot, the.next 20 min- 
utes were tense. Well aloft, one 
engine of the double-motored Im- 
perial Airways liner had coughed 
peevishly and stopped dead. The 
mechanic had instantly scrambled 
out to mend it, but returned at 
once to the cockpit. With twelve 
people and their baggage aboard 
the ship was dropping too fast. 
Pilot Dinsmore had glided into the 
choppy sea as best he could, but 
not without pitching overboard one 
of his passengers, one Peter Ka- 
nevaros of Jeffersonville, Ind. While 
the gentleman from Indiana was 
bobbing up and paddling back to 
the plane, Pilot Dinsmore quickly 
instructed his remarkably calm 


*Semi-fabulous white whale whose demon- 
iac history was recorded by Herman Mel- 
ville (1819-91). Last week Author Mel- 
ville’s home, viewing Mt. Greylock in the 
Berkshire Mountains near Pittsfield, Mass., 
was reported to be for sale. 
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companions. They broke a cabin 
window and chopped a hole in the 
roof. They took posts on the 
broad wings and fuselage as they 
were told, distributing weight as 
evenly as possible to help the 
fabric keep them afloat. They were 
a little scared. The ship’s heavy 
engines were taking her down nose 
first. 

After 20 minutes, Thomas Mar- 
shall’s boat hove in sight, soon fol- 
lowed by a sister smack. The ma- 
rooned ones edged warily from the 
sinking wings to the fuselage, from 
the fuselage toward the rudders. 
When Thomas Marshall was near 
enough to make himself heard he 
told them not to jump. They looked 
at shivering Mr. Kanevaros of In- 
diana and waited obediently until 
ropes were passed and they were 
all taken off. Pilot Dinsmore, now 
standing waist-deep, was the last. 
As the smack swung clear, the 
plane pulled her tail under and slid 
down to join the Spanish galleons, 
the German submarines, the Chan- 
nel-swimmers’ brandy bottles. 

It was the third major Paris-to- 
London airway accident* in six 
months, but with no casualties. No 
cause was assigned for the motor 
trouble save that the ship was 
newly built and evidently insuffi- 
ciently tested. 


. - 


Danube Daedalus 


The Associated Press, world- 
wide newsgathering organization 
which does not employ people to 
make _ sensational blunders, last 
week, in a despatch from Vienna, 
reported a Daedalus on the Dan- 
ube. One M. Lutsch, Austrian 
inventor, was credited with demon- 
strating, by a flight several yards 
off the ground during which he 
moved swiftly and in any direction 
at will, a pair of attachable wings 
and an 80-pound motor carried be- 
tween the _ shoulders. Inventor 
Lutsch predicted 7 certain 
amount of flying, in comfort and 
safety,” for every one, with his 
contrivance which, when perfected, 
could be retailed for about $300. 


Launching 


Off San Pedro, Calif., Navy flight 
officers accomplished the unprece- 
dented feat of catapulting a 5,100- 
pound amphibian plane from the 
deck of a battleship, the U. S. S. 
West Virginia, with a blast of 
powder. A charge equivalent to 
that used in an 80-pound shell was 
used. Tossed forward, away from 
the ship, the plane gained altitude 
at once by its own engine power. 
The significance: without the great 
deck space provided on airplane 
baseships, ships of war or peace 
may be equipped with airplane aux- 
iliaries. 


*Two French air-liners have crashed since 
August; one at Hurst, Kent, with three 
deaths (Time, Aug. 30); one at Tonbridge, 
Kent, which burned, killing seven. 
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Schoemmell 


Clad in a bathing cap and a coat 
of black axle grease and nothing 
else, Mrs. Lottie Moore Schoemmell, 
a mother, climbed out of New York 
Harbor into a sheet held by her 
sister, while whistles screeched and 
200 rain-soaked persons hailed her 
with cheers. She had swum from 
Albany to the Battery (160 miles) 
in 57 hr. 11 min., swimming time, 
beating by 6 hr. 24 min. the rec- 
ord made in 1921 by Mrs. Corson.* 
She lost 4 pounds, used 72 pounds 
of fat, ate lumps of sugar soaked 
in whiskey. Having handed Mayor 
Walker a letter from Governor 
Smith, she offered to swim back if 
the Mayor wanted to send a letter 
to the Governor. Her offer was re- 
fused. She comforted her crying 
children, announced that next year 
she would swim across the channel 
“and back,” took a bath, ate food 
enough for two men, and went to a 
dance with her brother-in-law. 


Football 


The last period was almost over. 
The two teams were tangled on LOTTIE MOoRE SCHOEMMELL 


. went to a dance 


© International 


*Mrs. Corson’s performance was_ the 
better considering the fact that she took ’ * ‘ . 
only 6 days on the way. Mrs. Schoemmell ets 8 Ri cong By = 
’ “és ’ 


cA Sound 
Sind in---" 


You know the rest of that 
ancient Greek formula for 
perfection. But how closely 
do you yourself approach it? 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


is not a “medicinal” food but an appetiz- 
ing, delicious, and easy-to-eat whole-wheat 
cereal. EatShredded Wheat daily. Allow 
the BRAN that this complete food contains 
to regulate your digestive system. Use its 
SALTS, PROTEINS, CARBOHYDRATES and 
VITAMINS to replenish tissue, sustain energy. 


Pleasurably attain your ideal of fitness 
by eating Shredded Wheat. Commence 
today for— 


“A SOUND MIND IN A SOUND BODY” 
The Shredded Wheat Company : Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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French of Harvard got clear on 
a line play and ran for a touch- 
down. Score: Harvard, 16; Dart- 
mouth, 12. 

Friedman, Molenda and_ their 
Michigan mates threw eleven passes 
against Illinois and completed only 
four of them. But two of. those 
led to field goals, and a third to 
a touchdown. Score: Michigan, 18; 
Illinois, 0. 

Southern California hungered for 
eleven years; last week hungered no 
more; chewed up the Golden Bears 
(University of California). Score: 


. . . 


In the rain at Franklin Field, 
Penn met Williams for the first 
time since 1892 and sent Murphy 
and Rogers and Paul Scull thunder 
ing through the line again and 
again for a 36-0 score. 


Lehigh, coming to Princeton, 
seemed stage-struck; for two peri- 
ods their backs did nothing but 
kick against a Princeton eleven 
which, improved and_ chastened 
after a naval defeat, tramped 
through the water to win, 7 to 6. 


Minnesota’s array of padded 
gophers organized a private hell 
on the Wabash, impaired only by a 
single touchdown. Score: Minne- 
sota, 67; Wabash, 7. 


Forty-one thousand persons, in- 
cluding Vice President Dawes, saw 
the bunchbacks of Notre Dame 
come out in silk football pants 
(an innovation designed to lighten 
the uniform) and wrestle up and 
down the field while the cheering 
section bellowed “Wynn.” That 
gentleman, together with Back Ed- 
wards and Hearndon, managed in 
the last period to penetrate North- 
western’s strong defense. Score: 
Notre Dame, 6; Northwestern, 0. 


Archoska, Nicolello, Flanagan 
and Barbuti, successfully defended 
their respective gods and countries 
against the menace of Penn State. 
Score? Syracuse, 10; Penn State, 0. 


The fears that the venerable A. 
A. Stagg has piled up year by 
year came home to him like a night- 
mare and his big Maroon team 
crumpled before eleven uneasy, 
shifting boys from Purdue. Score: 
Purdue, 6; Chicago, 0. 


Colgate had carried the ball 60 
yards. On the last down, with a 
minute to play, they had a foot to 
go. Signals were called; a desperate 
Navy team plunged into the scrim- 
mage, and then a few sharp-eyed 
watchers saw the ball lying on the 
ground behind the scrum. Russel 
Lloyd of the Navy saw it too. He 
picked it up and ran 99 yards for 
a touchdown that proved the un- 
soundness of the adage about bat- 
tles and the strong. Score: Navy, 
13; Colgate, 7. a 

On a day of surprises, the big- 
gest was found in the package 
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Pictures of Health ++ 


They conquered the common ills— 
found glorious, vital health— 
by eating one simple food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine — 
Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a re- 
markable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants 
in every cake invigorate the whole system. 
They aid digestion—clear the skin—banish 
the poisons of constipation. Where cathartics 
give only temporary relief, yeast strengthens 
the intestinal muscles and makes them 
healthy and active, daily releasing new 
stores of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day, 
one before each meal: on crackers, in fruit juices, 
water or milk—or just plain, in small pieces. For 
constipation dissolve one cake in hot water (not 
scalding) before meals and at bedtime. Dangerous 
habit-forming cathartics will gradually become 
unnecessary. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Buy several cakes at a time—they will 
keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or three days. 


And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. N-25 The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 





THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— 
aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes constipation. 















RIGHT 
“I SUFFERED WITH SUCH SEVERE 
INDIGESTION that my energy began 
to flag and " complexion was becoming 
sallow. Then I discovered Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. A friend insisted that I try it. 
Day by day, I ate my three cakes. In 
six weeks, marvel of marvels, I found 
that my indigestion had cisappeared 
and my complexion had cleared.” 


Eruet Y. Ginz, Indianapolis, Ind. 





“CONSTIPATION WAS MAK- 
ING ME ILL. I suffered from in- 
testinal pains at all times. A friend 
suggested Fleischmann’s Yeast. I 
have been eating three cakes a day 
ever since. The pains have gone, 
and I feel one hundred percent 
better.” 


Juuius C. Anprews, Hopewell, Va. 


“T WAS TIRED OUT and in a 
run down condition. I lost my 
appetite and ambition. Then I 
began taking Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
The tired feeling left me. The 
amazing rapidity with which 
Fleischmann’s Yeast put ‘pep’ in 
me was surprising.” 
Bert W. Huson, 

Grand Rapids, Minn. 
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where Maui lifted fhe heavens- 


The heavens once rested on the earth. So runs the 

ancient Hawaiian legend. Maui, the demigod, 

lifted them up, but they bad lain there so long that 

the leaves of the trees and plants were pressed flat 
and have been so ever since. 


Gue folklore of Hawaii is colorful, 
quaint and fascinating. For here 
Nature has dealt with a lavish hand, 
Here she breathes her kindliest breaths 
and paints with her most vivid colors. 
Flaming tropic flowers, the soft cool- 
ness of the trade winds, a sky so blue 
... and against this perfect back- 
ground are set luxurious hotels that 
face the sea, beautiful homes and 
gardens. 


And Hawaii is so close. Every Wed- 
nesday new adventurers set out on 
luxurious Matson Liners from San 
Francisco to discover for themselves 
the wonders of the “ Happy Isles.” 
Twelve to fourteen wonderful days 
at sea on a famous ship—eight days 
of unique pleasure ashore. Every pos- 
sible thing done for you to make your 
days delightful. This is the all-ex- 
pense tour, about $270. The coupon 
will bring you additional information, 


Fl 


The new Matson Liner MALOLO ( Fly- 
ing Fish) will bring Hawaii a whole 
day closer than ever before. 582 feet 
Jong, more private baths than any gther 
ship afloat, a speed of 25 miles 2 Mbour 
are some of her many features. 
Maiden trip in May, 1927. 


~~ 


The new ROYAL HAWAIIAN HOTEL 

in Honolulu stands in the Royal Palm 

Grove—once the playground of Kings. 

Twenty acres of gardens, golf, tennis, 

swimming and surf riding. Opening 
February 21,1927. 


puatzon 


223 Market St., fan Francisco 


Please send literature on a [ 1 


trip to Hawaii. Check here 


Here is 4¢ 1n stamps to cover mailing literature es- “t } 


pecially prepared for use in schools, Check here 


Address 
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that Brown sent to New Haven. 
It contained, among other things, 
a live Brown bear for a mascot, and 
some enormous linesmen who spent 
a jolly afternoon ramming their 
muzzles into Yale’s honeycomb. A 
Brown touchdown in the first period 
was the only score of the game. 


RELIGION 


At Princeton 


As at many another U. S. insti- 
tution, the name of Frank N. D. 
Buchman was only a name at 
Princeton, vaguely signifying per- 
sonal interviews on religion, until 
last fortnight when Mr. Buchman’s 
approach to religious problems, 
through his subjects’ auto-erotic ten- 
dencies was first made generally 
public (TIME, Oct. 18). Princeton 
men remembered that Mr. Buch- 
man had been forbidden to practice 
his calling upon their campus two 
years ago, but not until last fort- 
night did they realize why. Then, 
last week, Mr. Buchman returned 
to the U. S. from a call to the 
Empress of Siam. Soon his pres- 
ence was reported in Princeton. 
Denied access to the campus he 
was receiving young men at -his 
lodging in the town. Realizing that 
among the first to visit Mr. Buch- 
man would most likely be the leaders 
of the campus religious organiza- 
tion, the Philadelphian Society, the 
students attended a mass meeting 
and voted, 394 to 18, that President 
Hibben appoint a committee to 
investigate the Philadelphian So- 
ciety for “undesirable Buchman- 
ism.” There was also a vote of 
253 to 85 to the effect that “un- 
desirable Buchmanism” was actu- 
ally in vogue with the Philadelphian 
Society. Ironically, the mass 
meeting had been called by the 
Society itself to launch a $25,000 
charity drive. The Society’s under- 
graduate officers denied that they 
were Buchmanites, but the investi- 
gation went forward at President 
Hibben’s behest, by a committee 
composed of faculty members and 
trustees as well as undergraduates. 


What gave rise to the publication 
of Mr. Buchman’s methods were 
reports from Waterbury, Conn., 
where known Buchmanites were 
among some 90 ministers and col- 
lege students who conducted a re- 
vival there lately. Buchmanites 
stated that 50 or 60 of the speakers 
who preached from soap boxes on 
street corners were of their per- 
suasion. Anti-Buchmanites have 
since protested that a much smaller 
percentage of the preachers were 
Buchmanites, that Buchmanism 
did not characterize the revival. 
The revival was planned and di- 
rected by one W. Cleveland Hicks, 
graduate of Trinity College, no 
Buchmanite. By definition, Buch- 
manism, which consists in private 
conferences between gospeler and 
proselyte, did not obtain at Water- 
bury, where the work was pri- 
marily with crowds at street 


corners, in factories, schools, shops. 
According to its promoters, the 
Waterbury revival was “adventur- 
ous religion ... flaming youth .., 
united impact ... a synthesis be- 
tween the hand-to-mouth methods of 
the Salvation Army and the more 
reasoned approach of the Christian 
student movement and the best 
trained ministry in the country.” 
The results: “The young people’s 
societies of the various [Waterbury] 
churches find their attendance upon 
meetings increasing and a deeper 
spiritual tone pervading them.” 


. . + 


Trends 


Mohammed in London. A Mos- 
lem mosque, the first in the Brit- 
ish Isles, other than two temporary 
temples, has been dedicated in the 
London suburb of Southfields. The 
opening ceremony was performed 
by Emir Feisal, King of Iraq, third 
son of the King of the Hedjaz. Mo- 
hammedan worshipers in England 
are a small but steadily growing 
body. Rowland George Allanson 
Allanson-Winn, Fifth Baron Head- 
ley, is a leader of the British 
activities of the sect. 


Lutherans. Dethroned by Pres- 
byterians from their onetime third 
rank in number of U. S. Protes- 
tants, Lutherans plan to count 
hereafter communicants rather than 
confirmed members, as a fair and 
more impressive test of strength. 
Thus was cut a particularly tight 
Gordian knot, at the biennial con- 
vention of this faith, at Richmond, 
Va. 

“Here we are quibbling over a 
miserable two or three dollars,” 
cried Dr. Lewis C. Menger, taking 
up the budget, “when we spend 
millions every years for tobacco, 
autos and hops.” <A 10% increase 
of budget was voted amid cheers. 
Other pronouncements: “The Fed- 
erated Council of Churches of 
Christ in America appears to go 
far in attempting in the name of 
Protestantism what it condemns 
in Romanism”; Japan, in spite of 
seeming progress, is “idolatrous, 
superstitious, immoral.” 


“Y” Expelled. The Soviet govern- 
ment (U.S.S.R.) expelled last week 
from its domain, at 24-hour notice, 
H. D. Anderson, Y.M.C.A. secretary 
in Moscow, and confiscated all “Y” 
property there. Secretary Ander- 
son had been engaged in physical 
education, following express invi- 
tation of the U.S.S.R. “Y” leaders 
in Manhattan see in his departure 
“the complete expulsion” of their 
work from the Soviet field. 


Nun. Moved by religious vision 
at the Eucharistic Congress in Chi- 
cago (TIME, June 28), Miss Marie 

Easby-Smith, 35, woman lawyer 
of Washington, D. C., renounced 
last week her profession and the 
world, to enter a Maryland convent. 
Miss Easby-Smith’s priest advised 
her against the step, but she said 
to her father, simply: “I am 


going.” 
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What is CURIOSITY teaching them? 


Why is the sky blue? 
What is air made of? 
Why does a ball bounce? 
Why do we sneeze? 


Why has water no taste: 


Your children’s questions—how do you 
answer them? Mail coupon for free book. 


— children have The Book of Knowl. 
edge in their home. It is a delight to 
them every moment of the day, and is turning 
their eager curiosity into important knowl- 
edge. The Book of Knowledge answers their 
questions with interesting explanations and 


pictures, stimulates their imagination, draws 
out their mental powers. ‘Their teacher will 
tell you they have learned to think for them- 
selves, and can give clear and intelligent 
answers in class. They have made a long 
start in the race for knowledge. 


The BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


The Children’s Encyclopedia—Already in more than a million homes 


Here is the really essential knowledge of the 
world—Nature with the animals, birds, in- 
sects, trees and flowers; the history, manners, 
and customs of a hundred different countries; 
the worlds in the skies and the teeming life 
of the waters; science; invention; manufac- 
tures; literature; art; poetry; games and other 
play-time activities—18 story-like depart- 
ments. The style is so easy and clear that 
children can understand it, and so entertain- 
ing that they love to read it. 


15,000 Striking Educational Pictures 


In this great work there are 15,000 educational 
pictures, printed in gravure, in color and in half- 
tone. They make learning the delight it ought 
always to be. Every picture is a short-cut to a fact; 
and the lessons learned in this easy way, live, clear 
and distinct, in the memory. 


How this Wonderful Plan Grew 


This wonderful educational plan, which has captured 
the child mind, is the idea of a father who loved 
his child and knew its needs. He drew to his help 
other parents of long experience in writing for chil- 
dren, They studied with the children, played and 


worked with them and from the discoveries they 
made, The Book of Knowledge grew. Now it is in 
more than a million homes. Boys and girls do not 
need to be urged to consult it. They recognize 
here their own book, really made for them, written 
in the easy words they know. They read it for 
hours at a time, absorbed. 


MAILED FREE 


32-Page Book of Answers, Story-Articles, 
Pictures 


Send the coupon for the 32-page 
illustrated section containing An- 
swers, Pictures and Story-Articles 
reprinted from The Book of Knowl- 
edge. Contents: Animals, Plants, 
Fish, Insects, etc.—How Long Do 
Animals Live? Where Does the 
Rain Go? Three Ways the Earth 
Moves, etc. This interesting book- 
let will be sent free to parents. 
Show it to the children. See what 
they think of it. 


THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


1 at a et ee ee eee 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY, Dept. 41 
2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. | 


! Mail me, free, the section containing Answers, Story-Articles and 50 i 
i Pictures—including beautiful color plate—from The Book of Knowledge. 
I 


{ Address 
Time 11-1-26 
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/In Selecting .. 


‘YYouR MEMORIAL 
To A LOVED ONE 


u can provide no tribute mfre appropriate, 
more inspiring4han 


Golden-Boired Beagad Tower Chimes 


Installedin the belfry of Your Church Deagan 
Chimes symbolize the memorial spirit in its 
deepest and most beayfiful sense. Their rich, 
mellow tones, sendjng forth the familiar 
strains of sacred hymns, become a daily 
inspiration to reverence... .a priceless com- 
munity asset . . //.an enduring monument to 
the loved one whose memory they perpetuate. 


Standard Sets $6,000 and up. 
mplete descriptive literature on request. 


243 Deagan Building 
CHICAGO 
Deagan Chimes played by organist from electric keyboard. 


When You Want Figures 


in a hurry—nct hurried figures—send your 
inventory and other emergency computa- 
tions to a ski'led organization of public cal- 
culators. 48-hour accurate service. 


ATLAS CALCULATING SERVICE 
19 W. Jackson Boul. Chicago, Ill. 


includes all expenses 
Including Rio de 
Janeiro for 3-day 
MARDI GRAS. 


Au outside cabins, meals on board ; room 
and meals at first class hotels; conducted 
sightseeing. 


Cruise Tour 
FEB.5°to APRILS* 


Other cities visited include Sao Paulo— 
Montevideo — Buenos Aires — Santos —Trin- 
idad—Barbados—San Juan, Porto Rico. 


South America enjoys Summer weather 
during this cruise tour. Magnificent scenery 
Continental atmosphere. 


The Cruise ship “* VANDYCK” is one of 
the famous V-Fleet. Built for tropical voyag- 
ing. All outside staterooms. Wide decks. 
Swimming pool. Satisfying cuisine. 


LAMPORT & HOLT LINE 


Apply to Sanderson & Son, Inc., “Room 105 
6 Broadway, Ni. 


2 ew York, or local tourist 
Se agency, for fllustrated Literature. - a 


PEOPLE 


Had they been interviewed, some 
people who figured in last week’s 
news might have related certain 
of their doings as follows: 


Emil Jannings, foremost Ger- 
man cinema actor: “I do not re- 
member New York, as I left 
Brooklyn, my birthplace, for Ger- 
many at the age of one. I have 
returned to make pictures for a 
year in Hollywood, following my 
success with U. S. audiences in 


N. E. A. 
EMIL JANNINGS 
“Ah, I am Jannings.” 


Passion, The Last Laugh, Variety. 
Debarking from the S. S. Albert 
Ballin in Manhattan, I carried my 
pet mocking bird in a cage. Warned 
by newsgatherers not to let Holly- 
wood ‘get’ me, I replied: ‘Ah, I 
am Jannings! I go to Hollywood. 
I am still Jannings!’ ” 

William Gibbs McAdoo: “Last 
week in Los Angeles before the Pa- 
cific Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, I said: 
‘There is no office I want less than 
that of President of the United 
States. ..Let me tell you that 
these things are convictions that I 
have, and I don’t care a continental 
if they destroy me politically and 
physically. I put righteousness 
ahead of politics always.’” 


Very Rev. William Ralph Inge: 
“Speaking before the National 
Council of Women at London I 
said: ‘There are many women more 
qualified to adorn the Episcopal 
bench than those who occupy it at 
the present moment.’ ” 


Ralph Pulitzer, editor* of the 
New York World (Democratic Man- 
hattan daily): “I returned to the 


*Like many a newspaper owner, Mr. 
Pulitzer, son of the late and fiery Joseph 
Pulitzer, the World’s founder, bears the 
title of “editor” but leaves most of the 
duties of that office to a subaltern. Editor 
Pulitzer’s subaltern is swift-thinking, red- 
headed, dynamic Executive Editor Herbert 
Bayard Swope. The chief editorial writer 
is Walter Lippmann, famed political the- 


orist. 
(30) 


U. S. with my brother Herbert 
from a five-months’ hunting trip in 
Africa, where I shot two lions, a 
lioness, a kudu (spiral-horned ante- 
lope), a wart hog, a water buffalo, 
a rhinoceros, many another quad- 
ruped and some birds. My shots 
killed all these creatures except the 
rhinoceros, whose neck my bullet 
entered, lacerating the beast to 
charging fury. My guide checked 
it with an accurate shot. I told 
newsgatherers that I had become 
so fond of African sport I would 
return next year, to stalk a giant 
sable antelope (curved, annulated 
horns; hairy muzzle; tufted tail).” 


Shahinsha Reza Shah Pahlavi 
of Persia: “I, heavily guarded as 
usual, made a motor tour of inspec- 
tion through the province of Man- 
zandaran, last week. I barely es- 
caped death when one of my auto- 
mobiles, loaded with munitions, 
blew up. Eight of my officers were 
destroyed. I, whose title is ‘The 
King of Kings Reza King Pahlavi’ 
rode serenely on.” 


George F. Johnson, president, 
Endicott-Johnson Corp., reputedly 
the largest shoe-makers in the 
world: “My company employs 17,- 
000 men, many of whom buy goods 
on the installment plan. I dis- 
approve of this practice, for, as I 
said last week, ‘The only profit 
out of installment buying goes to 
the men who make the sales, and 
sometimes to the banks who handle 
the papers, but never to the poor 
devil who owes and must pay.’ ” 

Theodore Dreiser, novelist: “Re- 
turned from England last week, 
I said to newsgatherers: ‘I refuse 
even to pass the time of day.’ 
Then I changed my mind. Said 
I: ‘England is America-mad. The 
English girl imitates the American 





The Books You Can’t Get Elsewhere 
May Be Rented For A Nominal Fee! 


Members throughout the United States have 
accegg to a collection of rare, scarce, unusual, out- 
of-print and curious books chosen largely by them- 
selves. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, un- 
expurgated translations and exceptional reprints 
may be had through this entirely unique service. 

You may now read without buying, at moderate 
cost, both the quaint old books and the extra- 
ordinary new ones, 


Please state occupation or profession when 
writing for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion, Inc., Dept. J-2 
45 West 45th Street 
New York City. 





Clark’s Famous Cruises 
By Cunarp-Ancuor new oil burners at 
rates including hotels, guides, drives and 
fees. 


62 days, $600 to $1700 
MEDITERRANEAN 


ss ‘‘Transylvania’’ sailing Jan. 29 


23rd cruise, including Madeira, Lisbon, 
Spain (Madrid—Cordova—Granada), Al- 
giers, Tunis, Carthage, Athens, Constanti- 
nople, 15 days Palestine and Egypt, Italy, 
the Riviera. Europe stop-overs. 

7th Round the World Cruise 

Jan. 19; 121 days, $1250 to $2900. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N.Y. 
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objected. Last week I resigned. 
I am a nephew of the late Presi- 
dent Emeritus Charles W. Eliot 
of Harvard and have been sug- 
gested as a possible successor there 


in the beautiful New Century leather 


Each Volume No Thicker 
Than a Magazine 
You can conveniently take a volume of the 


Pope Keats 
Milton Shelley 
Tennyson Wordsworth 


and many other titles by 
famous authors 
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present irresponsibility of U. S. 
public utilities, especially in the 
electrical field. Five of the larg- 
est power and light holding 
companies control 43% of the coun- 
try’s central station output. This 
is a temptation, I wrote, to ‘presti- 
digitation, double-shuffling, horns- 
swoggling and skullduggery [New 
England colloquialisms]. ... The 
awkward and even deceitful na- 
ture of these involved corporate 
relationships is fully recognized 
by responsible managements. Sev- 
eral first-class attempts, in fact, 
are now under way, aiming at a 
simplification of over-extension.’ I 
suggested that the President rec- 
ommend to Congress to have the 
Federal Power Commission or some 
like board hold hearings to throw 
light on the whole public utilities’ 
situation.” 


Fritz Kreisler, incomparable fid- 
dler: “Pianist Josef Hofmann 
(TiME, Oct. 25) is not the only 
artist to suffer from travel. Dash- 
ing to the pier in Belfast, to take 
me to the ship for a concert in 
Glasgow, my taxicab was wrecked. 
I escaped miraculously with but a 
shower of broken glass. No whit 
behind Mr. Hofmann in punctuality 
to my public, I proceeded forth- 
with to Glasgow, brushing aside 
the Irish cab-driver who vociferous- 
ty demanded that I pay for the 
damage to his vehicle.” 


Edwin H. Anderson, librarian, 
New York Public Library: “Last 
week we bought, for $10,000, one 
of the most complete collections of 
Negro lore and literature in exist- 
ence, from Arthur Schomburg, 
Brooklyn amateur. The collection 
will be placed on exhibition, and in 
use, at our branch library in Har- 
lem, New York’s Negro colony. 
There 95% of the readers are Ne- 
gro, most of the others white in- 
telligentsia lured by the current 
interest in the Negro arts.” 


George Bernard Shaw: “I declined 
an invitation to attend the annual 
conference of the Federation of 
Cremation Authorities. Said I: 
‘I have had a narrow escape this 
year from being cremated myself.’ ”* 


Homer Saint-Gaudens, Fine Arts 
Director of the Carnegie Institute: 
“Weary of criticism on the bizarre 
‘in art, I said, in Carnegie Music 
Hall, Pittsburgh: ‘If we ever do 
find a standard of art which will 
produce say a standard portrait of a 
standard nude, like a standard Ford 


*Cremation in the U. S. has reached the 
state of popular organization. Frank E. 
Campbell’s “Funeral Church” of Manhat- 
tan, one of the largest mortuaries in the 
city, boasts itself on its letter heads: “The 
National Institution for Cremation.” In 
Mr. Campbell’s chambers, numerous “par- 
lors,” large and small, afford consolation 
for the bereaved by Louis Quinze furnish- 
ings, ormolu clocks, marble statues, gilded 
pianos. 








or a standard Gillette razor, then 
we will no longer be interested in a 
work of art for itself alone, but in 
the difference between it and the 
standard, the yardstick by which we 
are measuring. Whereupon art will 
become just a speculative subtrac- 
tion.’ ” 

James Ramsay Macdonald, leader 
of the British Labor Party: “Be- 
cause I am suffering again from 
a recurrent bronchial trouble, I left 
the fog and smoke of London last 
week to seek the dry curative air 
of the Southern Sahara.” 


Chang Tso-lin, War Lord of Man- 
churia: “I was advised last week 
that among recent recruits to my 
Chinese army is the Japanese Cap- 
tain Masahike Amaasu. The captain 
is generally accounted a _ national 
hero because during the Japanese 
earthquake of 1923 he took it upon 
himself to strangle the notorious 
Japanese Anarchist Sakae Osugi, 
Mrs. Osugi and their ten-year-old 
nephew. The murderer, now re- 
prieved by the Prince Regent of 
Japan, deems it expedient to seek 
temporary oblivion under my stand- 
ard.’ 


Charles H. Wacker, President of 
the Chicago Plan Commission: “I 
was unable to be present last 
week at the opening of the famed 
$22,000,000 two level Wacker Drive 
which gracefully spreads itself 
along the Chicago River between 
Michigan Ave. and Market St. 
Friends told me that bands, floats, 
Mayor William E. Dever and many 
another civic bigwig were on hand 
at the dedication. Mayor Dever 
said he thought that Wacker Drive 
was ‘the greatest improvement of 
its kind in the world’s history.’ I 
had despatched a message express- 
ing appreciation for naming the 
drive after me.” 


Jack Dempsey, fighter: “While I 
was training at Hendersonville, N. 
C., for my recent bout with Gene 
Tunney, I remarked that I believed 
my grandfather, Nathan Dempsey, 
had once lived in the neighborhood. 
Last week that fact was verified. 
Western North Carolina folk re- 
call him. He fought everyone who 
would, choked a bear to death with 
his bare hards, injured many an op- 
ponent with a fence rail. He was 
so potent as a bruiser that the local 
law forbade him to strike with his 
right fist, ordered him to use only 
his open right palm. He never 
killed a man nor beat his wife.” 


Thomas Alva Edison, inventor: 
“In a recent pronouncement, I 
said: ‘Everything in this world 
should be done by machinery.’ 
Commented the Los Angeles Times 
in an editorial, ‘What! Has Thomas 
got beyond the kissing age?’ I, 
aged 79, wrote the Times a note. 
‘That,’ I said, ‘is the way it is 
done in the movies—entirely by 
machinery.’ ” 








THE PRESS 


Below the Zone 


The stench of Bernarr Macfad- 
den’s published dejecta rises from 
twelve magazines and three news- 
papers. The magazines—Physical 
Culture, Dream World, True 
Stories, True Experiences, True Ro- 
mances, National Pictorial Month- 
ly, Movie Weekly, and the like— 
have a total circulation, he claims, 
of 5,000,000 copies. The New York 
Graphic, the worst of his papers 
in morals, is the best in circula- 
tion (360,596 daily). He has be- 
come a potent force in U. S. sub- 
culture. 

His readers are the little edu- 
cated, barely literate mass—chiefly 
women—“who yearn for the bet- 
ter things in life”; and the “better 
things” that he gives them ex- 
amples of are physical well being 
and stories of love and sin. The 
office girl on the street car, nuz- 
zling into his current magazines sees 
photographs of Bernarr Macfad- 
den, her physical pastor, wearing 
only a_ skimpy _breechclout, his 
chest hairless. He is illustrating 
“How I keep fit at Fifty-Eight.” 
Yet pictures of girls predominate 
in the periodicals. A_ favorite 
female pose is the sway-back with 
the mons veneris thrown forward. 
An advertisement by the Ancient 
and Mystical Order Rosae Crucis 
(Rosy Cross, Rosicrucians)  dis- 
plays the ansate cross, phallic sym- 
bol. Yet the publisher pretends to 
give highly moral instruction, 
whereas in reality he salaciously 
veils salacities. He makes no ap- 
peal to the intellect, little to the 
emotions, almost all to the sensa- 
tions below the zone. 

His wily pornography has ap- 
parently made him so rich* that 
last week his publication corpora- 
tion was able to buy an eight- 
story building, yet under construc- 
tion in Greenwich Village, Manhat- 
tan, to house his activities. The 
building is worth $1,500,000, and 
stands on ground leased for 84 
years at $30,000 yearly rental, or 
$2,520,000 for the entire period. 
Bernarr Macfadden cannot buy 
the land in fee simple, for it 
is owned by Trinity Corvoration, 
which represents Trinity Church. 


Trinity Church, on Broadway 
opposite Wall Street, two centuries 
ago owned approximately 60 acres 
of Manhattan land between Broad- 
way and the Hudson River. Much 
other land has been donated since. 
Much has been sold. Trinity still 
is a very great landlord, and, Jike 
all great landlords of urban prop- 
erty, cannot keep supervision on 
its tenants—be they banks, brothels 
or Macfaddens. 


*Publisher Macfadden sells stock to the 
public in $5 lots, indicating that bankers 
do not consider him a good risk. 
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The giant 


in every man 


Every man who puts his finger 
on an electric switch becomes a 
giant with strength to rend metal 
in two, to weld it together, to 
pierce the hardest rock. 

Electricity multiplies man-power 
and has proven itself an important 
factor in the growing efficiency and 
economy of American industry. 

Make the most of this powerful 


service by having a reputable elec- 
trical contractor provide an instal- 
lation adequate for present needs 
and with a comfortable margin for 
the possible greater requirements 


.of years to come. Then add the 


right machines and let: electricity, 
as furnished night and day by your 
power and light company, go to 
work for you. 


GraybaR 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
SUCCESSOR TO SUPPLY DEPT, 


: Western Electric 


Graybar Electric Co., Executive Offices: 100 East 42nd Street, New York City 





MILESTONES 


Engaged. Mary Landon Baker, 
Chicago heiress, famed because 
four years ago she refused at the 
church to wed her onetime fiancé 
Allister McCormick (Harvester 
scion); to Bojidar Pouritch, until 
recently Jugoslav Consul at Chi- 
cago. 


Married. Luisa Tetrazzini, 52, 
diva; to one Pietro Vernatti, 32, 
her onetime tenant; in the Town 
Hall of Florence, Italy (see p. :6). 

” o 


Engaged. Miss Esther Clement 
Pugh, daughter of the late Charles 
E. Pugh, first Vice President of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, to Count 
Marino Tomacelli, of Italy. 


Married. Charles Pelot Summer- 
all Jr., Lieutenant U. S. A., son 
of Major General Charles Pelot 
Summerall, recently appointed Chief 
of Staff (TIME, Oct. 4); to Julia 
_ Reeder; at Fortress Monroe, 

a. 


Married. Basilia L. Hawthorne, 
direct descendant of Revolutionary 
General Nathanael Greene, and re- 
lated to Nathaniel Hawthorne; to 
Livingston Welch, descendant of 
Peter Von Brugh Livingston, presi- 


dent of the first provisional con- 
gress; in Manhattan. 


Married. Constance Woolworth 
McCann, granddaughter of Frank 
W. Woolworth, popular-price mer- 
chant; to Wyllys Rosseter Betts 
Jr.; in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Manhattan. The groom recently 
changed his faith to that of the 
bride. 


Married. Janet Sill Bannard, 
cousin of Otto Tremont Bannard, 
famed Manhattan financier, who 
gave her away; to Robert Dudley 
West; in Manhattan. 


Married. Louise Rhees, grand- 
daughter of President Rush Rhees, 
of the University of Rochester; to 
James T. Berryman; in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


. 


Sued for Separation. Countess 
Salm von Hoogstraeten, onetime 
Millicent Rogers; by Count von 
Hoogstraeten; in the Supreme 
Court of New York. 


Divorced. Prince Eitel Fried- 
erich, 51, second son of onetime 
Kaiser Wilhelm II, by the Prin- 
cess, Sophie Charlotte of Olden- 
burg, 47, at Berlin (T1mg, Oct. 4). 
Both intend to remarry shortly, the 
Princess’s choice, among conflicting 


Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK. 
TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OEF. 


reports, favoring a police lieuten- 
ant, one Von Hedemann, 29. 


Died. Harry Greb, 32, onetime 
(1923-26) world champion middle- 
weight boxer; sole man to defeat 
(1922) James John (“Gene”) 
Tunney; at Atlantic City; of heart 
failure, following an operation on 
the nose. 


Died. Eki Hioki, 64, onetime 
(1920) Japanese Ambassador to 
Germany; earlier Secretary to the 
Embassy at Washington; enthu- 
siastic friend of the U. S.; at 
Tokyo, of stomach ulcer and kidney 
disease. 


Died. Thomas Mott Osborne, 67, 
pioneer in prison reform, onetime 
(1914-15 and 1916) warden of Sing 
Sing, newspaper editor;* at Auburn, 
N. Y., of heart disease. He dropped 
dead on the street. Later, 1,200 
convicts of Auburn Prison marched 
solemnly past his bier. In 1918 
he became “Tom Brown,” entered 
Auburn Prison as a convict. A 
week later he came out with a 
philosophy of prison reform. His 
plan was to restore the prisoner’s 
self-respect and help him maintain 
it. The key to self-respect, he be- 
lieved, is labor. 


Died. Eugene Victor Debs, 171, 
five times Socialist candidate for 
President; at the Lindlahr Sani- 
tarium, Elmhurst, IIl., of kidney 
disease and myocarditis, following 
a nervous’ breakdown. (see p. 


12). 


Died. Emil Bacher, 71, king of the 
Hungarian flour industry; in prison 


at Budapest; of apoplexy. Borrow- 
ing £1,500,000 to fight the Chi- 
cago Wheat Exchange, he lost in 
a year the colossal fortune it had 


taken 50 years to amass. 


Died. Mrs. Iva E. Hayes, 73, 
at Spokane, Wash. She was the 
first- Little Eva, in the stage 
premiére of Uncle Tom's Cabin. 


Died. George William Douglas, 
76, Honorary Canon of the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine, Man- 
hattan; at Tuxedo Park, N. Y. His 
father preceded George F. Baker as 
President of the First National 
Bank, Manhattan. 


Died. John Graves Shedd. 76, 
Chairman of the Directors of Mar- 
shall Field and Co.; in Chicago, of 
appendicitis (see p. 36). 


Died. George H. McFadden, 79, 
leading cotton merchant; at Rose- 
mont, Pa. 


*Two months ago, Editor Osborne wrote 
to TIME: 

“Your magazine, which I have taken for 
some time, gave me a hearty laugh some 
weeks ago in your entertaining comment 
upon the Boston Herald’s account of my 
death. I regretted disappointing many 
excellent people; but I don’t think a man 
ought to die just to satisfy others; it 
should be his own private affair.”’ 
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POINT with PRIDE 


After a cursory view of TIME’sS 
summary of events, the Generous 
Citizen points with pride to: 


101 quarts of blood, gratis. (P. 
16.) 

“A gem of truth, bowered in 
lovely green trees and_ shrubs.” 
(P. 21.) 


A lovely co-ed behind sugar- 
barrels, sand-bags. (P. 9.) 


o . - 


A bald spet on a rabbit’s ear, 
(P. 23.) 


+ . e 


A tall, springy baby carriage. 
(P. 9.) 

Tashtege the Indian’s 
(P. 25.) 


lungs. 


Gastronomy’s diamond. (P. 45.) 


An ambitous young man who has 
been to Reykjavik. (P. 35.) 


“Spats correct.” (P. 18.) 


— muzzle, tufted tail. (P. 


VIEW with ALARM 


Having perused well the chroni- 
cle of the week, the Vigilant Pa- 
triot views with alarm: 


A shoe, a dressing gown, a milk- 
bottle. (P, 21.) 


se smoking water cooler. (P. 
22. 


Two female humans in a Bengal 
den. (P. 24.) 
Pulpit prizefights, aisle foot- 
races. (P. 40.) 


A standard portrait of a stand- 
ard nude. (P. 32.) 


A casual epigram, a few kissed 
babies. (P. 11.) 


coo Buchmanism.” (P. 


A Princeton Jew, a Spanish bull- 
fighter. (P. 48.) 


People who ran around to the 
end of the line to get re-presented. 
(F:. 17.) 


Grandfather Dempsey’s right fist. 
. 82. 


“Judith.” (P. 20.) 


BUSINESS 


Shedd - 


John Graves Shedd, Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of Marshall 
Field & Co., died last week in Chi- 
cago after an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. 


“T honestly believe that Mr. 
Shedd is the best merchant in 
America.” 

The late Marshall Field, always 
autocratic, unyielding, glared at 
the Federal Commission before 
whom he was speaking, as if he 
expected a contradiction. None 
came. Too much had been spoken, 
even then, about this John Shedd, 
about his economy, his executive 
ability, his uncanny foresight, for 


ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS 


of the sun increase growth, 

weight and health of school- 

children. These rays are 
transmitted by 


VITAGLASS 


This is the glass mentioned in 
Growinc Panes, Time, Oct. 18 


For information and literature 


Vitaglass Corporation 
50 E. 42nd St., New York City 


ADVICE WANTED 


An ambitious young man of good education and 
considerable worldly experience, (who has traveled 
in every corner of the earth from Reykjavik to 
Port Darwin) is desirous of connection with an 
enterprise which will furnish adventure and good 
remuneration. Thoroughly familiar with arms and 
ordnance, radio, navigation and electricity. Keen 
mentality. Good physique. Speaks Spanish. Avail- 
able in January. “G.G.” c/o “TIME,” Penton 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Don’t you think ? 


It is by no means strange that men who want 


“something better” in cigarettes turn to Fatima. 


All things considered: tobaccos, aroma, subtle 


delicacy, it would be extraordinary if they didn’t 


What a whale of a difference just a few cents make 


Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. 





a 
NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 


Sop ore] 


Invest your funds 


in "647 


MITH BONDS are safe bonds 
S because the first mortgages be- 

hind Smith Bonds are fund- 
amentally sound. They are fund- 
amentally sound because they ate 
based upon the economic law of supply 
and demand—the demand for modern 
apartment buildings and office build- 
ings in the great centers of popula- 
tion in the eastern United States. 
These cities are old, conservative and 
prosperous. Their growth is continu- 
ous and substantial, yet not spectacu- 
lar. They “make haste slowly,” but 
their progress is real and lasting. 


Consider the towering skylines of 
these cities, and their vastness as pic- 
tured by the airplane camera. Large, 
new, modern structures have risen to 
replace those which had outlived the 
earlier generations for which they were 
built. Increasing populations, and in- 
creasing land values in the principal 
residential and business districts, have 
made these structures an economic 
necessity. 


It is the first mortgage on such an in- 
come-producing building, and on the 
land it occupies, that constitutes the 
security for each issue of Smith Bonds. 


Current offerings of Smith Bonds are 
available on properties in Washington, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Buffalo and 
Albany—-safe cities; safe bonds. You 
may invest in $1,000, $500 and $100 
denominations, and in 2 to 10-year 
maturities. The yield is 634% and each 
issue is protected by safeguards that 
have resulted in our record of no /oss to 
any investor in 53 years. 

Fill out and mail the form below for 
our booklets, “Fifty-three Years of 
Proven Safety” and “How to Build 
an Independent Income.” 


Ghe E H. SMITH Co. 


FOUNDED 1873 


Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 582 Fifth Ave., New York 


PITTSBURGH BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 


the listeners to dispute anything 
that Mr. Field cared to say. 

Born in New Hampshire, that 
cradle -of millionaires, politicians 
and farm-hands, John Shedd 
worked on his father’s nubbly acres 
until he was 17, then got a job at 
$1.50 a week in a general store at 
Bellows Falls, Vt. It was the 
sort of store that has been made 
familiar to everybody as a stage- 
set for dramas of New England— 
a long room with a stove in it, a 
few boxes of sweet crackers, a 
teamster or two, a cat in a chair, 
a dingy glass case filled with 
painted chocolates and striped stick 
candy. A_ bell rang when you 
opened the door, and John Shedd’s 
employer rose from his rocking- 
chair to indicate that questions 
might be addressed to him. Har- 
ried by life, the storekeeper dis- 
trusted all men, but most of all, 
those who worked in his store. He 
never allowed John Shedd to make 
change for a customer. On the 
long counter, polished and fragrant 
with the memory of countless bags 
of coffee and packages of flour and 
chocolate pushed across its sur- 
face, John Shedd did up his par- 
cel, tool: the customer’s coin, and 
stood waiting for his boss (who 
was usually occupied elsewhere) 
to come and get the change out 
of the cash-drawer. Time was 
wasted; customers grew impatient. 
One day a woman make an urgent 
petition. 

“Can’t you get me the change 
yourself? I want to catch the 
stage to Grafton.” 

John Shedd yielded. Later that 
afternoon the suspicious storekeep- 
er, coming up from the cider bar- 
rel in the cellar, discharged him. 
He went to another town, got an- 
other job. Five years later he 
found himself in Chicago asking 
work from Marshall Field of Field, 
Leiter & Co. 

Marshall Field had been born on 
a New England farm himself—at 
Conway, Mass. Restless, he had 
gone to raw Chicago and had been 
hired to work for the general mer- 
eantile firm of Cooley, Farwell & 
Co., which was doing a big whole- 
sale business with the towns of 
the prairies. This was in 1856. 
Marshall Field became a partner. 
The firm became Field, Palmer & 
Leiter. Potter Palmer withdrew and 
the name was changed to Field, 
Leiter & Co. Marshall Field 
became a rich man and became so 
through two business principles 
most unusual in the U. S. before 
the Civil War. He backed up every 
item of goods he sold with a war- 
ranty of its soundness and value 
and he sold only for “cash.” 
“Cash” meant the exact day, 30 to 
60 days after billing, on which a 
bill was due, else no more deal- 
ings with Field, Leiter & Co. 

The company’s integrity and 
their high values for lower prices 
made them the greatest wholesalers 
of dry goods in the U. S& Later 
they were to become the standard 
for retailers to imitate. 

It was after the 1871 Chicago 
fire that John Shedd asked Mar- 
shall Field for a job. “I can do 
anything,” he said. He was a tall, 
angular, big-eared, eager fellow of 


22. Later in life he said: “Think 
well of yourself. Self-respect never 
injures your standing with your 
employer. Without it you are like- 
ly to fall into timorous habits.” 
And he must have been thinking 
of the way he asked Marshall Field 
for work. He was hired as stock 
boy for $10 a week. He saved half 
his wages regularly. 


The Custer Massacre happened in 
1876. Avenging troops cleared the 
Northwest prairie states of Indians, 
and immigrants trundled in on their 
Ticonderoga wagons. New coun- 
try, new customers brought Field, 
Leiter & Co. new business. The 
Eastern states were changing into 
manufactories. Foresight and acu- 
men were needed in all business 
and, as far as the dry goods busi- 
ness was concerned, John Shedd, 
who had risen high in the esteem 
of Field, had these qualities more 
highly developed than any of his 
competitors. 


He realized that, to insure Mar- 
shall Field quality in goods, he 
must supervise their manufacture. 
So when he could not buy products 
that reached his standard, he made 
them himself. At Zion City, IIL, 
he got John Alexander Dowie’s dis- 
ciples to make lace for him. To 
the Virginia-North Carolina bound- 
ary he brought mountaineers to 
weave cotton and woolen fabrics in 
mills he built. His buyers bought 
at first hand in Europe, Africa, 
Asia, as well as in the Americas. 
In effect, he created a “vertical” 


NOTICE 

In a recent advertisement of the book “How 
To Make Money In Real Estate” a statement 
was made that Donald MacArdle was dean of 
the School of Commerce of Boston University. 
This was an error, Mr. MacArdle being pen 
the director of real estate courses of the College 
of Business Administration of Boston University 
when the endorsement was given. Everett W. Lord 
is dean of the College of Business Administration 
of Boston University. The Stanley McMichael 
Publishing Organization, Cleveland, Ohio, 


HE Eyes of the World are focused upon 

Detroit because of its remarkable growth 
and prosperity. Its own people give daily 
evidence of their faith in its future by factory 
expansion, new industries, mammoth build- 
ingsand theerection ofhomesandmorehomes. 
Detroit’s natural beauty, its water and rail 
facilities, its industrial opportunities, 
its educational and home life advantages and 
its spirit of contentment and progress have 
attracted people from everywhere, 
Fortunes have been made in Detroit Real Es- 
tate— the investor has exceptional opportun- 
ity here. Yet this “Wonderful City” is only 


beginning itscareer as a great com- 
mercial and industrial center. 
For those who would like to Tree 


share in the profits, we have 
compiled the vital facts in 
a book profusely illus- 


trated, with wonderful DET Ro, 
airplane views. a Mees, Lh i 
You should havethis Uy» 
book. It is mailed 3 
free upon request. 
GLOVER WATSON 
ORGANIZATION, 
Incorporated. 
= Washington Blvd.Bldg. 
Detroit, U. S. A. 
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business for his company by con- 
trolling raw material, manufac- 
ture and sale. No other retail 
business has done this so thorough- 
ly and so successfully. Marshall 
Field & Co. (the name was adopted 
in 1881) now can call itself, “The 
most complete museum of our pres- 
ent day civilization.” 

In 1906, upon the death of Mar- 
shall Field, John Graves Shedd be 
came president of the concern. 
Three years ago he gave the presi- 
dency over to James Simpson and 
turned more to the things he had 
theretofore been too pre-occupied 
to accomplish. He had long aban- 
doned bicycling for motor-promen- 
ading. Golf he always liked. And 
then his philanthropies. He donated 
$100,000 towards the Chicago 
Yy. M. C. A. hotel, $50,000 for the 
Smith College development fund, 
and $50,000 to the Art Institute of 
Chicago. He gave considerable 
time to improving the physical ap- 
pearance of the city. Lastly, to 
perpetuate his name in worthy 
fashion, he gave $3,000,000 to build 
an aquarium in Chicago, for which 
he sent a commission to study 
aquaria abroad—the invertebrate 
collection at Naples, biological re- 
search at Monaco, artificial salinity 
at Berlin, lighting in London. The 
Shedd Aquarium, now under con- 
struction, will contain 131 exhibi- 
tion tanks with some of the rarest 
fish in the world. 


Tin 

Last week the price of tin on 
the London Metal Exchange 
was £3809 ($1497.11) a ton, the 
practical equivalent of the New 
York Metal Exchange’s current 
quotation of nearly 70c a pound. 
These are slightly lower than the 
recent peak prices of more than 
£318 ($1,540.71) at London and 
more than Tle at Manhattan. Lon. 
don gambling in tin has apparently 
ceased for a while, but London’s 
control of this metal has not, for 
Great Britain holds _ suzerainty 
over the Federated Malay States 
(holders of 50% of the world’s 
tin ore stores*) and controls 75% 
of the world’s smelters. 

The U. S. insistently needs tin 
for bronzes, solders, collapsible 
tubes, pewter, babbitt and other 
bearing metals, type and brittania 
metals, tin foil for wrappings, 
soda fountain and chemical labo- 
ratory pipes, cans and boxes, white 
enamel, making silks heavy, mor- 
dants in dyeing textiles and print- 
ing calicoes. For these uses, this 
country last year imported 50% 


*The same ore veins run under the Pa- 
cific into the Dutch-owned islands of the 
Malayan Archipelago. The other great de- 
posit is in the Bolivian Andes, 15,000 feet 
above sea level. Traces of tin have been 
found in Alaska on the edge of the Arctic 
Ocean but “no developments... justify 
any hope that the United States will even- 
tually become independent of foreign 
sources of supply,” ae to the 1922 
Tin report of the U. S. Tariff Commission. 
Practically no tin is found in continental 

. 8. Appreciable deposits exist in Corn- 
wall (known since the time of the Phoe- 
nicians, the Philistines), Burma, Siam, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Portugal, 
Spain and scattered regions of Africa. 


it 
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Cost Hopes Versus 


Cost Facts 


Salesmen usually think selling prices are 
too high. Treasurers think them too low. 
The trouble with a good many businesses, 
however, is that too many people are 
thinking about prices and too few about 
costs. leis 

Thinking about costs cannot be done with 
one eye on the market and the other on 
net profits. It must be done with both 
eyes sharp on the facts of production. 
Only when those are seen clearly, can ade 
justments be made in favor of the net 
profits, or concessions to the market. 


I 


Of these cost facts few are more impor- 
tant than the fixed capital expenditures. 
“The effects of a wise or unwise policy 
in the handling of the fixed capital expend- 
itures are permanent, far reaching, and 
frequently the determining factor in suc- 
cess or failure for the company.” So 
states an eminent accounting authority. 


——— 


The verification and adjustment of fixed 
asset accounts, accounting practices in re- 
gard to betterments, renewals, and addi- 
tions, the adequacy of depreciation 
charges—all of these major factors are 
more safely provided for through proper 


appraisal service. 


TheAmericanAppraisal Company 


MILWAUKEE 


Public Utilities + Industrials + Real Estate Properties - 


=A NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONE 
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FIVE TESTS 


for your protection 


investors, the guaranteed first mort- 
gages which secure them dollar for 
dollar undergo these tests. 


1. Alocal Mortgage Company appraises each 
property and sees that the owner is respon- 
sible, the land is owned in fee simple and 
all the improvements are completed. 

. The Real Estate Board of the city in which 
each property is located makes an inde- 
pendent appraisal. 

. The Security Bond & Mortgage Company 
makes its own appraisal and determines 
the amount of the ioan. The average loan 
is less than 42% of the value as determined 
by these three appraisals. 

. The Maryland Casualty Company (re- 
sources $39,800,000) examines each mort- 
gage and guarantees unconditionally the 
payment of principal and interest. 


. The Maryland Trust Company (resources 
$12,600,000) accepts the guaranteed first 
mortgages as proper collateral for Se- 
curity Bonps. 

These tests tell only part of the story of how 
Security Bonps are safeguarded. For the 
complete story, write to any of the Investment 
Bankers listed below for the new booklet: 


J. A. W. Iglehart & Company 


102 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. 
719 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Clarksburg, W.Va. 


Fiscal Agents 


Be= Security Bonps are offered to 


Bodell & Company 
120 Broadway, New York City 
35 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
10 Weybosset Street, Providence, R.I. 


Harrison, Smith & Company 
1515 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
27 Pine Street, New York City 


Reinholdt & Company 
727 Boatman’s Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


James C. Willson & Company 
210 South Sth Street, Louisville, Ky. 


%SECURITY 
BONDS 


$1,000, $500 and $100 Denominations; 
I to 5-year Maturities 
Tax Refund: Up to § mills in any State 


[Mail to‘any of above Investment Bankers] 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of 
your booklet, “Security Bonds.” 


N 


Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


A CONDENSED book on diet entitled 

Eating for Health and Efficiency” has 
been published for free disribesion by the 
Heaith Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 


This book is for those who wish to k hysi- 
Ee and maintain normal wei: ht. Not ine 
tended as a —_ for rr invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician, 
Name and address on card will bring ft without 
cost or obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 


SUITE Wa-578 GOOD HEALTH BLDG, 
BATTLE CREEK, 
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(76,646 long tons, value $95,121,- 
000) of the total world supply of 
tin. This was an increase of 
nearly 20% over 1924 imports, 
whereas the world supply increased 
only 2% over that of 1924. On 
Dec. 31, 1925, there were only 2,654 
tons of tin in the U. S. There is 
a world shortage of tin. 


Notes 


Cotton Textile. The Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute, created last summer 
to integrate the merchandising of 
cotton fabrics (TIME, Aug. 2), 
needs a president. Onetime (1911- 
17) Senator Henry Frederick Lip- 
pitt of Rhode Island has been tem- 
porary president. Last week his 
directors made him chairman. 


Restrictions. Emphasis was given 
to Secretary Hoover’s fulminations 
against European restrictions on 
the export of raw materials, last 
week, by an announcement from the 
British Colonial office that their 
policy will be continued for an- 
other year with respect to restric- 
tions on the rubber exports from 
Malaya and Ceylon. Ergo, U. S. 
consumers will pay a higher price 
for rubber. 

Simultaneously the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce announced 
and deplored last week that no 
less than seven other paramount 
commodities imported by the U. S. 
to a total volume of one billion 
dollars yearly are similarly being 
restricted in the countries of origin: 
coffee, potash, mercury, long staple 
cotton, iodine, nitrates, and sisal 
hemp. 


Copper Consortium. Under the 
Webb-Pomerene act, which permits 
U. S. industries to co-operate 
against foreign trade competition 
provided no harm to domestic com- 
merce results, Copper Exporters 
Inc. has been formed, with Cornelius 
F. Kelley (Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co.) as president. A “New York 
committee,” representing 18 U. S. 
companies, will regulate trade prac- 
tices and prices abroad. It will 
co-operate with a “Brussels com- 
mittee,” representing 15 foreign 
concerns, to act similarly for world 
copper trade. 


Belgian Financing. J. P. Morgan 
& Co. and the Guaranty Co. 
of Manhattan were to offer $50,- 
000,000 of Belgium bonds this week 
to fortify Belgian credits with the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank. 
Simultaneously another $50,000,000 
were to be sold in London, Brussels, 
Amsterdam and Berlin to establish 
credits with English and Con- 








Anyone Can Create 


Industrial 
“TNsecurities” 


But our long-enduring 
public is turning a deaf ear 
to the gentry who, in fast- 
thinning ranks, continue to 
laud their ‘‘wall-paper’’ se- 
curities. 


However, let us not forget 
that the memory of many a 
stock salesman will con- 
tinue to be cherished by 
thousands who possess 
breadth of vision. 


Let us remember, too, that 
as long as our industrial 
era continues, enterprise 
will seek the conservative 
banker who specializes in 
the underwriting of seasoned 
industrial securities. 


* * 


Investment opportunities 
in the industrial field are 
no less rare than a genera- 
tion ago—no less replete in 
possibilities for . hoped-for 
investment and profit. 
Moreover, today, these good 
securitiés bear protective 
safeguards that virtually 
guarantee the safety of 
principal and the prompt 
payment of interest. 


A special letter on one 
of the outstanding in- 
vestment issues of today 
has been prepared. A 
copy will be sent you on 
request. 


KANE, BROOKS & CO. 


7 Wall St. New York 
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tinental banks of issue. This is 
the first time since the War that 
one of the Allies has sold bonds 
publicly in Germany. 


Specialty Shops tradesmen of 
Portland, Ore., individualists cater- 
ing to individualistic customers, 
have adopted a program of en- 
lightened co-operation to offset the 
competition of department stores. 
Department stores are inherently 
consolidations of specialty shops, but, 
depending upon mass sales, they 
tend to stock only standardized 
products and to slight the buyer 
who has personal whims. Port- 
land shopkeepers, who make a point 
of such individual service and thus 
attain the fascination of the Eng- 
lish and French’ shops, have 
grouped as the Greater Portland 
Association to advertise their pe- 
culiar advantages. 


Car Riding. In New York City, 
the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Co. (the I. R. T.) carried 1,130,- 
647 passengers in its’ elevated 
and subway trains during the 
year ending June 30, President 
Frank Hedley announced last week. 
This represented 40,940,422 pas- 
sengers more than during the pre- 
vious twelve months. Elevated 
traffic, however, fell off 1.85%. 
The gross revenue was $61,708,814. 


Seat. For some months now it 
seemed as though the price of a 
seat on the New York Stock Ex- 
change had become standardized at 
$150,000. But last week one was 
sold to Richard E. Boesel for $140,- 
000. 


Railroad Wages. Consonant with 
the recent wage increases by the 
New York Central and the B. & 
0., the Pennsylvania last week ad- 
vanced the pay of 438,000 shop 
craftsmen (mechanics, helpers, ap- 
prentices) 3c an hour to a basis 
of 76c an hour. The raise will cost 
the Pennsylvania $3,219,840 yearly. 

At the same time _ representa- 
tives of the conductors and train- 
men of Eastern lines were prepar- 
ing to convene in Manhattan with 
their operators to discuss. their 
wage increases. These trades want 
20% increase, which will mean, 
if applied throughout the nation, 
$90,000,000 more in pay. The 
matter will probably not be de- 
cided before late December. 


Phillips Petroleum. Some direc- 
tors of the Phillips Petroleum Co. 
might have been worried as they 
gathered for. their meeting last 
week. Demand for oil is falling 
off with the approach of winter and 
the consequent lessening of motor 
driving. But oil production is now 
averaging about 2,250,000 barrels 
daily, due chiefly to a newly de- 
veloped Oklahoma field (the Semi- 
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CT REL. SHEETS alloyed with copper give greatest 
rust-resistance. This is a well-established metallurgical fact. 
Our Facts booklet tells why. For lasting sheet metal work use 


KEYSTONE 


Rust-resisting Copper Steel 


Sheets 


AND ROOFING TIN PLATES 


These products combine old-fashioned goodness and merit with modern 
methods of production. Standardize on Keystone quality for roofing, sid- 
ing, skylights, cornices, spouting, gutters, tanks, flumes, stoves, ranges, 
metal lath, building construction, repairs and replacements—and all uses 
where resistance to rust is an important factor. Metal gives substantial 


service and effective protection against fire, lightning and weather. 


Keystone Copper Steel—steel alloyed with copper—is the established means of assuring 
the user maximum protection against damage and loss from rust and corrosion. It 
fully meets the modern demand for rust-resisting sheet metal, obtainable at a reasonable 
cost. It’s time to standardize on Keystone Copper Steel for the benefit of yourself and 
added permanence to buildings of every type — residential, commercial or industrial. 
Actual time and weather tests, and practical service tests of every character, have es- 
tablished Keystone superiority over every other iron or steel sheet on the market to-day. 
Sold by leading asa merchants. Used by particular roofers and sheet metal contrac- 
tors in all parts of the country. Send for interesting Facts and Roofing Tin booklets. 


SheeteMll Products Aji) ©in eMill Products 


Black Sheets for all purposes, Apollo and Q American Coke and American Charcoal Bright 
Apollo - Keystone Copper Steel Galvanized CS Tin Plates, Taggers Tin, American Old Style 
Sheets, Culvert, Flume and Tank Stock, Formed way / and American Numethodd Roofing Terne 
Roofing and Siding Products, Special Sheets YY ' Plates, MF Roofing Tin Plates, Fire Door 
for Stamping, Full Finished Sheets, Auto- \\\ N Stock, Black Plate for all purposes: Enamel- 
mobile Sheets, Electrical Sheets, Stove and \ . J ing and Japanning Stock, Stove Pipe Stock, 
Range Sheets, Barrel and Keg Stock, Etc. ait and Elbow Stock, Special Stamping Stock, Etc. 


eManufactured by AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———————— 
Chicago Cincinnati Denver Detroit New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Export Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS CO., New York City 
Pacific Coast Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS CO., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 





Have you cold radiators) 


AIRID 


AIR VALVES 
make | 
radiators HOT/ 


AIRID Air Valves make cold 
radiators hot. Attach easily to 
any steam radiator without 
tools—need no adjusting— 
never leak—make no noise. 
Sold at heating and plumbing 


stores. Only $1.60. 


Made and guaranteed by the world’s 
largest manufacturers of heating equipment. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR 
COMPANY 
816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Bacon said: ‘‘I have tak- 
en all knowledge to be 


my province!’’ 


The ‘‘province’’ is sur- 
veyed weekly in TIME. 


(See Coupon on Page 2.) 


nole). President Frank Phillips 
soothed their worries with his op- 
erating report. In July, August 
and September his earnings (be- 
fore depletion and _ depreciation 
were deducted, were $10,626,579, a 
company record. His clear earnings 
for the first nine months of the 
year, with all deductions made, 
were $15,760,992—$6.55 for each 
of the 2,407,082 shares. “We do 
not contemplate any necessity for 
borrowing or financing,” he said. 


“MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 


Sweetest 


At Long Beach, Calif., 

of Trombonist Charles E. 
listened at her radio box while far 
away he broadcast his best trom- 
bone solo, “The Sweetest Story 
Ever Told.” The notes were like 
a lover’s last lingering, farewell 
caress. That is what they were, 
for he died on the way home, of 
heart failure. 


Love 


In Chicago, one Aloysius Mc- 
Manus retorted to Cleva, his bride 
of four months, who had suggested 
taking a taxicab to a party: 

“The street cars are still run- 
ning.” 

“You,” wailed his wife, rushing 
into the bathroom, “are a brute.” 


Mr. McManus heard medicine 
bottles rattle. Mrs. McManus re- 
appeared to announce she _ had 
swallowed iodine. Mr. McManus 
telephoned for a private ambulance, 
begged forgiveness of his wife, 
now prostrate; rushed her to a 
hospital emergency room. Mrs. 
McManus sat up, dismissed at- 
tendants: 


“I just wanted,” she said, “to 
see if my husband loved me.” 


“You,” said Mr. McManus, “can 
walk home.” 


THEATRE 


New Plays 

Criss Cross. Charles B. Dilling- 
ham’s big dress-parade is possessed 
of every grace except humor. Live- 
ly dancers, good tunes, gorgeous 
costumes are presented in abund- 
ance. Criss Cross could find no 
ready market for its splendors, 
however, were it not for that price- 
less pair, Stone pére and Stone (fille. 
Dad’s acrobatic clowning discovers 
laughs that the lines themselves 
never even hinted at, while Daugh- 
ter’s unspoiled charm is one of 
Broadway’s fresh delights. The 
dull book goes on at length con- 
cerning a simple maid who is about 
to be begged, borrowed, or stolen 
from her French Academy shelter 


by ruthless wooers, when Stone, the 
elder, swoops along in an airplane, 
hanging by his heels, and flips the 
lass into a heavier-than-air-haven. 
Loud applause—for sweet Doro- 
thy, her still agile ancestor, and Mr, 
Dillingham’s sumptuous effects. 


The Straw Hat. In the American 
Laboratory Theatre, one of New 
York’s repertory houses, Richard 
Boleslavsky, formerly director of 
the First Moscow Art Theatre Stu- 
dio, stages a delightful, farcical 
frivolity that skips over the stage 
and down the aisles on pleasantly 
intimate terms with its audience. A 
French bridegroom must match a 
rare straw hat on his wedding day. 
Encumbered by a rural wedding 
party, driven by a fierce Lieutenant, 
he squirms from one ticklish situa- 
tion to another, while the audience’s 
amusement is heightened by music 
with strong rhythm, a_ buoyant 
chorus of youthful actors, ingenious 
flipping about of scenery. 


Tragic Eighteen. Under brown, 
rugged ceiling beams, from a row 
of quaint stalls that substitute for 
balcony and gallery in the Charles 
Hopkins Theatre, the audience fol- 
lows, sympathetically but a trifle 
wearily, the fortunes of an Iowa 
innocent (Neil Martin) on Columbia 
University’s Broadway campus. 
Even before classes have fairly be- 
gun, he is in love with a chorus 
girl. Mother and brother are pow- 
erless to interfere. Not till the 
unfortunate chorus girl confides 
that she is possessed of a hidden 
liability five months old does poor 
Teddy go back to his books, a sad- 
der and a wiser man. The best 
reason for visiting Charles Hopkins 
Theatre these days is to see the 
little theatre itself. 


God Loves Us. Joseph P. Mc- 
Evoy, author of Americana, The 
Potters, comic supplements, slashes 
bitterly at the huge industrial jug- 
gernaut that rolls flat the spirit of 
Hector MacInerny Midge, average 
U. S. citizen. Though many have 
essayed to deal out Menckian blows 
this season, nothing on the current 
stage satirizes so incisively, orig- 
inally, the cruel banalities of “big 
business, go-getters” as does this 
play about a man who is stuck for 
life at the assistant sales-manager 
level of a greeting card manufac- 
tory. At a “Father and_ Son” 
luncheon, the Reverend Harold 
Klump, “he-Christian,” sounds the 
keynote of large-scale production 
as applied to the spiritual side of 
life. He will get men into his 
church if he has to run prize fights 
in the pulpit, foot races down the 
aisles, and circularize through the 
mail. “If Paul of Tarsus [loud 
cheers for Paul, ‘the first Christian 
go-getter’] was not above inditing 
epistles to Thessalonia, I’m _ not 
above writing letters to the Bronx.” 
When a belated spark of rebellion 
lights up Mr. Midge’s poor soul, 
family responsibilities smother it to 
death. Mr. McEvoy’s brilliant lines 
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are aided by effective staging in uating seniors entering the Fresh- 
the “constructivist” technique — man class of night school in order 
spot-lighting that reveals, in vari- | to fill the gaping rift between Old 
ous quarters and levels of the same and New World customs with a lit- 
stage, several different offices, the tle pitifully mastered book-knowl- 
Midge parlor, a radio concert in the edge, in order to understand 
making, and other snapshots of | the foreign ways of their own 
life’s middle-class procession. | U.S.-born children. Probab ly 
| Playwrights Gropper and Siegel 
| felt they had to make a comedy 
We Americans is different. For out of it, so in Act III, Daugh- 
one thing, it dives into the melting ter returns to the parental fold, 
pot business without fetching up an puts aside a flashy lover for 
Trish-Jewish wedding. For another, the night-school teacher, the young 
it keeps itself, in this nervous age, people stay in on occasional 
as innocent of agitated movement | evenings, and Papa admits a 
. as a stuffed porpoise. The entire | few modifying Americanisms into 
“=gecond act, shunted in bodily from the rigidly Talmudic routine of the 
the vaudeville circuit, consists of a household. As diversified Jewish 
classroom scene, leaves the~slight | types, Actors Sam Mann, Clara 
plot snoozing at practically the | Langsner, Muni Wisenfrend, and 
same complication it had reached Luther Adler write whole life his- 
‘when the curtain crept down on tories into feeble, broken lines, and 
Act I. The audience was quick to it is in their creative work that 
appreciate that vaudeville interpo- the. play’s chief virtue lies. 
lation. More than a series of dialect s , : 
jokes is the picture of Life’s grad- White Wings. At 30, reticent, 
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sensitive, Philip Barry finds himself 
well in the van of younger US, 
playwrights. Four of his plays 
have been produced: You and I (47 
Workshop Harvard Prize Play, 
1923); The Youngest (1924); In4 
Garden (1925); White Wings 
(1926). Not all have been successful, 
financially. But Mr. Barry is a sue. 
cess. Confidently, he holds def. 
nite opinions: he must have a year 
in which to write a play; Terence 
is his idea of a good playwright; 
he refuses to limit himself to one 
or two special themes; realism, “a 
slice of life,” means nothing in the 
theatre. He detests being described 
as “whimsical.” Yet that adjective 
better than any other, perhaps, de- 
scribes the art that is making en. 
thusiastic audiences smile and sigh 
these fall evenings at the Booth 
Theatre. 

Back in the gay ’90s when a horse 
was a horse, and mere man’s civili- 
zation revolved about a centre of 
equine transportation, white wings 
were society’s props. Archie Inch 
was a white wing; so was Archie's 
father; so was Archie’s_ grand- 
father; just so all Inches, by birth, 
tradition, inheritance, were white 
wings. Alas! that the horse must 
go the way of all flesh, that the 
inhuman horseless carriage should 
sweep up yesterday’s honored white 
wings, dump them in the rub- 
bish can of outworn traditions, 
Mary (Winifred Lenihan), faith- 
ful to her father’s revolutionary 
gas-buggy, loves and will always 
love Archie, the Quixotic, uniformed 
champion of the horse. Of course, 
when Mary shoots Josie, the last 
horse, there is nothing more for 
Archie to be loyal to, so he turns 
with a sigh to the taxicab Mary 
purchased for him, and it ends 
happily—except for poor old Josie, 
Mr. Barry presents it all in a 
fantasy-pageant, tender, sometimes 
sharply satirical. Never. does he 
allow the symbolism to intrude upon 
the essential humanity of his men, 
women, and horse. Every minute is 
genuine theatre—a quaint hodge 
podge, loosely bundled together, al- 
ways delightful. 


List 
Theatregoers will find the fol- 
lowing selection worthy of first 
consideration: 
DRAMA 


An American Tragedy—FEffective dramatiza- 
tion of Theodore Dreiser’s story about 4 
boy who allowed Fate to take the reins. 

Broadway—What the audience wants to 
see but won’t at its favorite night club; 
and very exciting, too. 

The Captive—Lesbian fires burn fierce and 
unlovely in the sight of men. ‘ 

Gentlemen Prefer Blondes—Anita Loos 
blonde pirate takes to the high seas, 
filches many a laugh, much jewelry, one 
Philadelphia millionaire. 

Juarez and Maximilian—The ill-fated Habs 
burg Mexican empire presented in a hi 
torical pageant for thoughtful theatre 
goers. 

The Straw Hat—Reviewed in this number. 

What Every Woman Knows—Helen Haye 
superb as Barrie’s everywoman. 

White Wings—Reviewed in this number. 
ENTERTAINMENT WITH MUSIC 
Americana. Countess Maritza, Iolanthe, 
Queen High, Scandals, Katja, Sunny, 

Vagabond King. 


The following are also playing: 


Abie’s Irish Rose—Still making money for 
playwright Anne Nichols. 
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Trim, self-possessed, with a 
trace of hauteur, the ‘secretary 
hands back the card and reports: 
“He’s in conference.” There is 
nothing new in that for the 
salesman. 


Another call. Another secre- 
tary— perhaps blonde this time, 
instead of brunette — brings out 


the word: “He asks to be excused 
— he’s too busy.” 


g LA 7, 


Little men, big men 

More often than not the real 
reason is business. True, some- 
times little men must put up a 
good front. But big men, coming 
men, busy women, too—are most 
worth selling if they are hardest 


to see. * 


Many a man spends the hours 
of his day—and long into the 
night—on an island of business 
completely surrounded by work. 
That is all part of accomplish- 
ment’s toll. These are the keen- 
*There is, however, a Manhattan legend of a shrewd, 
successful corporation executive with this sign over 


his desk: “Welcome, salesmen, even if you don’t 
sell me, leave me an idea.” 


minded, who can’t fall behind. But 
how can they maintain wide con- 
tacts outside of their business? 


They couldn’t, were it not for 
the newsmagazine.** The name is 
TIME— in business or art, poli- 
tics or religion, music or medicine, 
TIME selects the best and re- 
ports it each week. Don’t make 
a mistake! TIME is not a digest 
of opinion, not a journal of views. 
It is a sprightly news narrative 
that blankets the world. 


i g 7’ 


Gangway! 

TIME beats a path to those 
whose custom counts most. Ask 
a regular TIME-reader. He will 
say: “It is the one publication I 
really read every week.” He is a 
reader not inclined to pinch pen- 
nies. He pays $5 for TIME for 52 
weeks—and mind you, no pre- 
mium. 


7 7 7 


These are TIME’s circulation stair- 
steps: 
March, 1923 9,500 
March, 1924 34,056 
March, 1925 81,925 
March, 1926 107,234 


**Subscriber Edsel Ford, Detroit: “*. . . . 
along-felt need . . . .” 
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FITS YOUFORA 


BIG JOB 


You should have law training to succeed 
as a big business man. In every walk of 
life—for every commercial or political 

sition of trust, it is the man who knows 
aw that quickly and su~ely wins. To know 
law is to gain position—power—‘‘a place 


in the sun.” 
LEARN AT 
HOME 


No need for you 
to give up a lot of 
valuable time to 
tedious schoo! 
work, This com- 
lete yet simpli- 
ed home-reading 
course will help 
you to _ prepare 
fcr the Bar Ex- 
aminations in 
your State. 


These Experts 
Are Your Teachers 


Compiled by over 

of America’s 
most eminent le- 
gal authorities, 
this set of 12 
magnificent vol- 
umes, handsomely 
bound in law 
buckram, with 
red_ and_ black 
labels and titles 
in gold — the 
whole set comes 
to you the instant 
you fill in and 
mail the coupon 
below. Don’t let 
such a wonderful 
opportunity es- 
cape YOU. 


Send No Money 


It won’t cost you 
a penny to get 
this entire 12 vol- 
ume Law Library 
Complete 
ook of standard legal Reading Course 
forms FREE. A guide at of 25 booklets for 
your elbow—a teacher to ten full days. 
explain everything. Just fill in the 
coupon — don’t 
send a cent. 
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Extra Volume of Legal 
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At Mrs. Beams—Cannibal fare at an Eng- 
lish boarding house table. 

Black Boy—From hobo to _ heavyweight 
champion and back. Itinerary by Jim 
Tully. 

Blonde Sinner—Sleazy society mystery. 

Cradle Snatchers—Advice to the lovelorn 
of middle age. 

Criss Cross—Reviewed in this number. 

Deep River—Deep but slow. Native opera. 





PHILIP BARRY 


- - » Josie, the last horse 
(See “White Wings,” p. 42) 


Donovan Affair—Murder in a first fam- 
ily. “Well, somebody had to do it.” 
Fanny—Funny Fannie Brice smiles through 

written-to-her-order mush. 

God Loves Us—Reviewed in this number. 

Henry—Behave!—By forgetting everything 
he ever knew, Henry gets into Congress. 

House of Ussher—A dark-brown study of 
sophisticated, masterful folk. 

The Humble—Dostoievsky’s “Crime and 
Punishment” at the Greenwich Village 
Theatre. 

If I Was Rich—A Noo Yawk lyric. 

Immortal Thief—Ecclesiastical melodrama; 
beautifully staged. 

Jeweled Tree—Egyptian folklore melodrama. 

Judge’s Husband—He gets Her Honor back 
into the kitchen. 

Just Life—The struggles of a down and 
out prima donra with a faithless husband. 

Lion Tamer—Philosophical satire in a 
circus. 

Little Spitfire—Trials and tribulations of 
an upstanding chorus girl with South- 
ampton in-laws. 

Loose Ankles—“‘One game I do not want to 
play is 20 questions with a house de- 
tective.” And many more just as funny. 

Lulu Belle—A scarlet Negress leaves black 
and white Harlem for Paris. 

Red Blinds—A play by that prolix British 
peer, Lord Lathom. The periods roll, the 
audience slumbers. 

Sex—Pre-eminently awful. 

Shanghai Gesture—This ought to teach 
some people not to fool around the 
Chinese underworld. 

The Shelf—No place for a woman who 
has “‘it.” 

She Couldn’t Say No—Florence Moore in a 
crude farce which becomes uproarious. 
They All Want Something—William Tilden 

Jr. wants to make a living. 

Tragic Eighteen—Reviewed in this number. 

Treat "Em Rough—Irish maids will not 
stand rough-housing; and thereby hangs 
an agreeable tale of love, with Genevieve 
Tobin. 

2 Girls Wanted—Clever and clean little 
comedy, though advertised as such. 
We Americans—Reviewed in this number. 
Woman Disputed—The World War over 

Ann Harding. 

Yellow—A good melodrama that was al- 

most better. 


_ unfortunate _ bride-to-be. 





CINEMA 








New Pictures 


Kid Boots (Eddie Cantor). In 
Eddie Cantor’s defection, the stage 
loses more than the cinema gains, 
the difference being written on the 
deposit side of Mr. Cantor’s check 
book in round numbers. As for 
the picture itself, the plot con. 
cerns a certain Kid Boots who 
is invited to tarry awhile in the 
country club environs because he 
chanced on a scene bearing upon 
an important divorce case. Ques- 
tions: 

(1) How funny is Mr. Cantor 
as a cinema comedian? 


(2) How many thrills out of 
three people balanced on the edge 
of a beetling cliff? 

(3) How long can the audience 
gaze upon Billie Dove and Clara 
Bow without becoming tired? 


Answers: 
(1) Not very funny. 


(2) About six good ones, 
(3) A long, long time. 


The Sorrows of Satan (Adolphe 
Menjou). David Wark Griffith, 
director of The Birth of a Nation, 
Broken Blossoms, Way Down East, 
the man who guided to stardom 
Lillian and Dorothy Gish, Richard 
Barthelmess, Carol Dempster, the 
man generally hailed as the “old 
master” of the cinema, has at- 
tempted the sublime. The first 
few minutes of The Sorrows of 
Satan do suggest a Miltonic vast- 
ness, but shortly thereafter the 
film settles down to a good little 
“heart interest” story about love 
in the tenements. Here, midst 
Dickens-like poverty and squalor, 
a pathetic romance almost blos- 
soms into a wedding (Carol 
Dempster, Ricardo Cortez). At 
just the wrong moment, with a 
fierce fanflare of natural phe- 
nomena, __—i the ominous _ Satan 
(Adolphe Menjou), looking  im- 
mensely urbane and a_ wee bit 
weary, overshadows the _ scene, 
lures away the unfortunate bride- 
groom-to-be from the still more 
There- 
after, come wine, women, and song 
in hellish profusion—and especially 
Lya de Putti, vampire extraordi- 
naire. After a little of this, Satan 
chases the poor young man back 
to his poor sweetheart and the 
tenements, evidently to earn that 
“hour at the gates of Paradise” 
which frequent subtitles guaran- 
teed for every soul that resisted 
him. The Griffith love scenes are 
always poignant, original, intense; 
the photography masterful; he 
seems to make his actors do bet 
ter than their best. But his 
screen story, at most, is a g 
little “morality” play that unfor- 
tunately aspired to Satanic grat 
deur. 
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NON-FICTION 
“High Cookery” 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF TASTE— 
Brillat-Savarin — unabridged trans- 
lation—Bonit & Liveright ($3.50). 
The man of today is stamped as a 
barbarian by nothing so indelibly 
as by his abandonment of the art 
of dining well. That art reached 
its apogee a century ago in France. 
The great Caréme, chef successively 
to the courts of Russia, Austria 
and Britain, and to the Rothschilds, 
probably then achieved in his sauces 
the ultimate refinement of la haute 
cuisine (“high cookery”—superb 
food). “I would eat my own father 
with sauces such as these,” ex- 
claimed the celebrated glutton 
Grimod de la Reyniére. 

The present volume is by no 
such glutton, but by his contempo- 
rary gourmand, Jean Anthelme 
Brillat-Savarin, perhaps the most 
refined, curious and diverting com- 
mentator upon taste who ever lived. 
Balzac did him the honor to model 
his own Physiology of Marriage 
upon the Physiology of Taste of 
Brillat-Savarin. An unabridged 
translation of the latter work, on 
the 100th anniversary of the death 
of Brillat-Savarin, with an_ intro- 
duction by fastidious Editor Frank 
Crowninshield of Vanity Fair, is by 
way of being a delicate effort to 
elevate U. S. civilization. 

Lawyer, provincial mayor, globe- 
trotter, potent government official, 
Brillat-Savarin was yet first and 
foremost the Boswell to his own 
Johnson. While his social and con- 
vivial self toasted with discreet en- 
joyment the good things of the 
world, his meditative, whimsical 
alter ego. was at work upon the 
essays here collected. Since Brillat- 
Savarin was rich, he had no need 
to print during his lifetime. He 
wrote at leisure, as a gourmand 
should, and deigned to publish in 
his old age a book constantly re- 
written, mellowed and refined 
throughout his lifetime. 

He traces with mock profundity 
the awful and mysterious path of 
solids and liquids through the sys- 
tem. As a running fire to this 
weighty discourse anecdotes of the 
great at table pop like champagne 
corks, snap like crunched marrow 
bones. There is rare eating and 
rich reading here. 

Maxims and Observations: “The 
dyspeptic and the drunkard are in- 
capable of either eating or drink- 
ing,” 

“The truffle is the very diamond 
of gastronomy.” 

“Mucilage owes its nutritive qual- 
ity to the various substances to 
which it serves as a vehicle.” 

“The roasting of the cocoa bean 
++.» requires a certain tact which 
is akin to inspiration.” 

“Water is the sole beverage 
Which really appeases thirst.” 

“Coquetry’ and ‘gourmandise’ 





ao; . are both of French origin. . a 
ourmandise has no name except in 


Save Iz 


of your fuel this winter 
and have continuous heating comfort 


ITH Hoffman Vacuum Valves on radiators you 


enjoy just the right house temperature to meet 
outside weather conditions. Hot steam for bitter cold 
days. Warm steam for mild days. 


Hoffman Vacuum Valves make this wonderful improve- 
ment on any one-pipe 
steam system, new or old, 
because they keep out 
The Heat Thief — AIR. 
This means quicker heat 
in radiators and they will 
hold their heat much 
longer after fires are 
banked. 


Users of tnese valves claim an 
average fuel saving of one-third 
of their previous heating costs. 




























Send this coupon for an in- 
tensely interesting book ‘Lock- 
ing the Door Against the Heat 
Thief.” 


MAKE THIS TEST 
PUT a Hoffman No. 2 Vacuum 
Valve on your worst radiator 
and notice the immediate im- 

rovement. You can obtain 
offman No. 2 Vacuum Valves 
at your neighborhood Heating 
and Plumbing Shop. 


VACUUM ‘VALVES 


LOCK OUT THE HEAT THIEF -AIR 








HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. V3, 25 West 45th Street, New York City 


The house I occupy has steam heat. Send me the booklet, “Locking the 


Door Against the Heat Thief.” 














































What would Mencken say?— 


When we published The Outlook 


for American Prose we sent a copy to 
H. L. Mencken. What would he think 
of a book with chapters titled “The 
Peacock’s Tail’’, “The Holy Bottle’’, 
“Unripe Fruits”, “Sawing the Air’’, 
“‘Auguries’’—of a book that critically 
dissected, among other writers, Carl 
Sandburg, Joseph Hergesheimer, Ga- 
maliel Bradford, James Branch Cabell, 
Booth Tarkington, and H. L. MENCK- 
EN? 


The book was sent and now we have 
this from Mr. Mencken: “‘The Outlook 
for American Prose by Joseph Warren 
Beach is perhaps the first book, 
by an American, in which 


Mr. 


written 
precept is backed up by practise. 
Beach writes effectively, and 
has much of interest to say. His 
judgments on the writing of Dreiser, 
Van Vechten and other 
well-informed 


very 


Anderson, 


living Americans are 


and plausible.” 


You will enjoy it too. It is $2.50 
at your bookstore, or $2.60, by mail. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5888 Ellis Avenue 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


The United States and France. 

Some Opinions on International 
Gratitude, selected with a Fore- 
word by James Brown Scott. 
In the light of recent interesting de- 
velopments in the reiations of America 
and France, the appearance of Dr. 
Scott’s book is particularly timely. 
What are and have been our true rela- 
tions with the sister republic, and 
what, sanely and historically consid- 
ered, is our debt to France, and her 
debt to us? Dr. Scott, Secretary of 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, offers a summary which 
should profoundly affect American 
public opinion. Price $2.75. 


Preaching in Theory and Practice. 
By the Rev. Samuel McComb, 
D.D. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, D.D. 
Stimulating lectures which encourage 
preaching as a fine art, an indispen- 
sable social function and a sacred en- 
trustment of influence. A _ book of 


popular demand to answer the needs 
of the modern world. Price $2.00. 


Everybody’s Guide to Radio Music. 
By Percy A. Scholes. 
A book for the increasingly large new 
musical public, giving a brief but 
complete and simple explanation of 
the forms which music takes, the in- 
struments of the orchestra, and the 
history of the art of music. Price 


$2.00. 
OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 
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French.” 

“The joys of the table ... mix 
with all other pleasures, and remain 
the last to console us for their 


loss.” 


“Heaven Trees” 


HEAVEN TREES—Stark Young— 
Scribner ($2). When Critic Stark 
Young of the New Republic was 
a small boy, he lived (he now pre-: 
tends) on a big, easygoing planta- 





LOUIS BROMFIELD 


claret from muddy 


water 


. . . knows 


tion near Memphis. It was called 
“Heaven Trees,” a place of calm 
walks and lawns, fragrant with 
myrtle and syringa. His gentle 
Southern kinfolk were surrounded 
with their slaves, cottonfields and 
traditional propertied  indolence, 
the men riding blooded horses and 
holding long argument over cold 
juleps; the ladies, pert and lovely 
to behold, keeping the large house- 
hold continually open to visitors for 
a night, a week, a year and a day. 

Stark Young is only 45, so that 
only by hearsay could he have 
known these relatives of his - at 
“Heaven Trees” before the Civil 
War. But his keen understanding 
and prodigious talent for tran- 
scribing subtle values have: made 
of them, with no particular plot 
or thesis, as wholly real and charm- 
ing a group of personalities as you 
are likely to meet in many a year. 

Uncle George Clay is the central 
figure, a patriarchal country doctor 
of many opinions and few patients, 
the patron saint of practical jok- 
ing, as prodigal of his considerable 
wit and scholarship as he is of his 
money. He sits in his big chair 
playing with his “chilluns,” drink- 
ing punch, arguing temperance, 
theology, education; jesting coarse- 
ly, slyly, uproariously; secretly 
planning, and executing, gruff gen- 
erosities. 

His wife is Aunt Martha, whose 
capable hands are so smoothly 
white that her little nephew sees 
how they make the rest of her 


seem dark; he thinks she lights 
the candles with her finger-tips, 

Miss Mary Cherry, a perpetual 
guest, is Uncle George’s prize op. 
ponent in argument. She quotes 
Seripture in her bass voice with 
venomous effect; nags him for a 
sot and schemes against him about 
his daughter’s marriage. Parson 
Bates, a hard-drinking, ruddy giant 
who mispronounces “sacrilegious,” 
is a third party to their wrangles 


Georgia is the wmarriageable 
daughter, doll-like, laughing, 
dreamy, but “smart where the 


skin’s off.” Randall Oliver is her 
forbidden suitor, a cool young ele. 
gant, tailored by Rambeaux §& 
Rambeaux of Memphis; and 
Charles Boardman, whom Georgia 
later married, rides off to college 
with a slave, two horses, dogs and 
his gun. Such central story as the 
book has is that of Cousin Ellen 
Stark, who comes to “Heaven 
Trees” from chill and granite Ver- 
mont, there to unfold from a pale 
violet of a girl into the rarest 
Southern orchid of them all. 
What is lacking in episode is 
made up in anecdote:  Grand- 
father McGehee’s second wedding, 
to which the bride never came for 
a reason which he long disdained 
to reveal; Cousins Hester and Mica- 
jah McGehee, who stuck 4a pin in 
their candle to show whose turn it 
was to talk; the first Communion 
of Uncle George’s black man, Solo- 
mon, who reported that the parson 
had given him the cup with the 
words: “Pass de goblet an’ say, 
‘Brethren, jink ye all dis.’” 
“An’ I junk it all,’ said Solomon. 


FICTION 


Whats In a Name 


The Story.* Weighed down ye 
upheld by their generations, ob- 
served by rows of ancestors in 
bleak oils, slowly being embalmei 


in a portentous, _ self-righteous 
genealogy by their last and most 
sterile scion, live the Pentlands 


of “Pentlands” on the Massachu- 
setts coast. There have been Pent- 
land shop-keepers, witch-burners, 
privateers; shrewd makers ant 
hoarders of money and family tra- 
dition. Now the Pentlands are old 
John, a rugged figure with a will 
red mare and a study smelling of 


*EarLy AuTUMN—Louis Bromfield—Stokes 
($2). 





HEAVEN and HELL 
By Emanuel Swedenbor 


This book of 632 pages, 
any of the following wos 
of Swedenborg, printed 2 
large type on good pa 
well bound in stiff paper cf 
ers, will be sent prepaid @ 
receipt of 5 cents per book: 
Divine Providence.................+ 69% 
Treats of the government of the universe anéé 
the human soul by the love and wisdom 
God, emphasizing the fundamental nee & 
freedom in the life of man. : 
Divine Love and Wisdom............4IS# 
Shows that the Divine Love is the fous! 
from which all things proceed; gives as! 
philosophic outline of the primary proce# 
of creation. * 
Heaven and Hell................-+- 628 
An epoch marking revelation of the conditi 
that prevail in the spiritual world and ol 
laws under which each man finds his imme 
abode. 


The American Swedenborg Printing & Publishing 
Room 824 16 E 4ist Street, New Yt 
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woodsmoke, dogs, apples and 
whiskey; his wife, a wretched 
lunatic shut in the mansion’s east 
wing since the birth of her son; 
Anson Pentland, that son, the 
srimshank genealogist; Olivia, the 
Chicago politician’s daughter whom 
Anson only married to produce the 
necessary heir; Sybil, their alert 
daughter, and Jack, the sickly heir, 
whose funeral is celebrated with 
fitting Pentland pomp on a stony 
hill in his sixteenth year. 

When Anson Pentland was a 
boy, there was a homely girl with 
green eyes and red hair in the 
neighborhood, who one day spoiled 
a game of “house” by _ saying: 
‘It’s a silly game to pretend 
muddy water is claret.” Later she 
fed New England and took what 
she wanted from life. Now she 
returns, hard, triumphant Sabine 
Callendar, with a passion and a 
perfected genius for revealing un- 
pleasant truths. She revisits the 
scene of her unhappy girlhood to 
while away a summer, to wreck 
the house of Pentland. 

Olivia and Sybil are inevitably 
Sabine’s accomplices and_bene- 
fciaries. As a young girl, Olivia 
knew something of life; she is still 
young at 39, still quietly beauti- 
ful, but dark with despair at the 
slow withering of her spirit by 
a tradition which has reached its 


evil autumn. She is resolved to 
save Sybil from the blight, and 
perhaps herself. She recognizes 


Sabine as cruel and dangerous, but 
welcomes her as the antithesis of 
human decay. 

Sabine’s instruments 
men: Jean de Cyon, virile, tal- 
ented, cosmopolitan, the natural 
son of .red-haired Lily Shane*; 
Michael O’Hara, another “out- 
sider”? the tan-cheeked, _ black- 
headed Catholic politician to whom 
Sabine sold her estate; and old 
John Pentland’s bowlegged groom, 
Higgins, the Priapus of the story, 
keeper of the red mare and _ se- 
ducer of willing housemaids in 
midnight lanes about the country- 
side, 

Sybil elopes successfully with 
young de Cyon and Olivia’s de- 
liverance through O’Hara_ seems 
assured by her discovery that no 
Pentland has really been a Pent- 
land for three generations, the 
sole issue of a key ancestress 
having been the fruit of nocturnal 
meetings with just such a_ bold 
interloper as O’Hara. But that 
power in the Pentland name which 
has held old John, even after he 
knew the name was false, holds 
Olivia too. The day old John 
rides the red mare to his death, 
she leaves her love in a_ bright 
autumn thicket and follows the 
corpse to the house. 

The Significance. Early Autumn 
is the third successive demonstra- 
tion that among U. S. writers 
Author Bromfield stands second to 
hone in creating large casts of 
memorable characters whose secret 


are three 





*Heroine of The Green Bay Tree (1923), 
which was the first of a _ projected 
Screen” of novels in which Early Autumn 
is the third “panel.” 


THE CREAM .... 


q There is no room in TIME for the second-rate, the incon- 


sequential. The following new books are advertised here by 
their publishers only at the express invitation of TIME’s 
Not all the good books are here advertised; 
but all the books here advertised are good. 

@ They are books selected from extensive lists as being of 
outstanding merit and interest for TIME-readers. Laudatory 
“blurbs” are purposely omitted, being unnecessary. Tach 
book’s mere presence in the list testifies to its excellence; 
each book admitted has been, or will be, descriptively re- 


Book Editor. 


ported in TIME text. 


Reading these books you will partake of the cream of this 


season’s literature. 
Fiction 

LorD RAINGo—Arnold Bennett*— 
Doran ($2). Grown-up boys gov- 
erning England. 

TIN WEDDING—Margaret Leech— 
Boni & Liveright ($2). The tenth 
anniversary of a “happy” marriage. 

PERELLA— W. J. Locke — Dodd, 
Mead ($2). Young artists married 
to their elders, in Florence. 

Kyra KyYRALINA—Panait Istrati 
—Knopf ($2.50). A Gorki of the 
Balkans. 

CORDELIA CHANTRELL — Meade 
Minnigerode—Putnam ($2). Belle 
of Richmond, toast of Charleston. 

BEAU SABREUR—Percival Christo- 
pher Wren—Stokes ($2). Bright 
blood in North Africa. 

THE ROMANTIC COMEDIANS—Ellen 
Glasgow—Doubleday, Page ($2.50). 
Satirizes an anachronism of trans- 
Potomac chivalry. 

THAT LAsT INFIRMITY: THE EPIC 
OF A _ SoctIaAL CLIMBER — Charles 
Brackett—John Day ($2). Lovable 
ladies; light. 

HARMER JOHN—Hugh Walpole— 
Doran ($2). A Messianic masseur 
in an English cathedral town. 

HeR SON’s WiFeE—Dorothy Can- 
field—Harcourt, Brace ($2). Mote, 
beam and matriarch. 

Mitya’s Love—Ivan Bunin—Holt 
($2). Love in old Russia. 

AN OLp MAN’s’ FoLty—Floyd 
Dell—Doran ($2). An aged cor- 
set-salesman abets pacifism and 
free love. 

Less THAN KiN—Charles Cald- 
well Dobie—John Day ($2). The 
wine of a girl’s life pressed out 
in California. 

SHoT TowErs—John T. McIntyre 
—Stokes ($2.50). Young bloods, 
hackney tandems, wasp waists; like 
Dickens. 

THE SUN IN SPLENDOUR—Thomas 
Burke — Doran ($2.50). London’s 
slum man on his longest flight. 

Saviors OF SocieTyY—Stephen Mc- 
Kenna—Little, Brown ($2.50). Con- 
temporary study of a Napoleonic 
“realist” in British politics and 
journalism. 

*First name: Enoch. 


people the rest of the world takes for granted. 
some °40 novels, 


published his discoveries in 





ARNOLD BENNETT* 
Biography 


Firty YEARS OF BRITISH PARLIA- 
MENT—Lord Oxford and Asquith— 
Little, Brown (2 vols. $8). The 
apologetics of Liberalism. 

A VICTORIAN AMERICAN: HENRY 
WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW—Herbert 
Gorman—Doran ($5). Now it can 
be told. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: THE First 
CIVILIZED AMERICAN—Phillips Rus- 
sell— Brentano’s ($5). French 
ladies figure. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON: THE Hv- 
MAN BEING AND THE Hero, 1732- 
1762 — Rupert Hughes — Morrow 
($4). 

GEORGE WASHINGTON: THE IMAGE 
AND THE MAN—W. E. Woodward— 
Boni & Liveright ($4). 

A famed parent helped down 
from the cherry-tree; by Mr. 
Hughes, passionately; by Mr. Wood- 
ward, patiently. 

EIGHT YEARS WITH WILSON’S 
CABINET — David F. Houston — 
Doubleday, Page (2 vols. $10). A 
business man reflects on Adminis- 
tration. 


Science, History, Art 


THE Book OF MARRIAGE—edited 
by Count Hermann Keyserling— 
Harcourt, Brace ($5). A sympo- 
sium of 24 famed authors on basic 
principles and neglected aspects. 

THE NATURE OF THE WORLD AND 
oF MAN—by 16 members of the 
Faculty of the University of Chi- 
cago—University of Chicago Press 
($4). For a knowledgeable con- 
cept of the cosmos. 

THE HUMAN’ ADVENTURE (2 
vols.) : THE CONQUEST OF CIVILIZA- 
TION—James Henry Breasted; THE 
ORDEAL OF CIVILIZATION — James 
Harvey Robinson—Harper ($10 or 
$5 each). Scholar-scientists on 
Man’s history since the ooze; libra- 
ry edition of already famed text- 
books. 

THE PANCHATANTRA—translated 
by Arthur W. Ryder—University 
of Chicago Press ($4). Wisdom 
from east of Aesop. 


Hobby: discovering the small secrets of 


Now 59, he has 
plays, notebooks. 


He lives quietly in England with a French wife, a steam yacht. 


Q Should booksellers fail, the facilities of TIME’s book department are at its 
readers’ disposal to enlarge upon or order the above, or any other, books. Inclose 
cash or a check to the Book Editor, TIME the Newsmagazine, Penton Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, making plain to whom you wish your purchases sent. 








SMALL, MAYNARD 
ANNOUNCE THAT 


Gents Don’t 
Prefer Blondes 


LUELLA SAYS 
* (and she ought to know): 


THEY 
DO 
NOT! 


[Query.—If every man who married a brw 
nette or preferred one gave a copy of this book 
to his wife or someone else's wife, how many 
copies would we sell? We'll bite!! James, 
bring round the Rolls-Royce] 


Colin Clements set down the 


letters and a Bond Salesman 
knowingly drew the pictures 














You can get 


THEY DO NOT for $1.75 


and square yourself with any brunette 


BOOK BARGAINS! 


Hundreds of them—publishers’ overstocks 
and remainders—at AVERAGE HALF 
PRICE. Send for our catalogue No. 25X. 
We pay transportation charges anywhere in 
the world. 

Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Baltimore, Md. 





A library in dictionary form with infor. 
mation equivalent in type matter to a 15- 
volume encyclopedia. In its 2,700 pages it 
contains 451,000 entries, 407,000 vocabu- 

ry terms—thousands of new words with 
meaning, use, spelling, pronunciation, ety- 
mology; 12,000 biographical entries; 32,000 
geographical subjects; over 6,000 illustra- 
tions. Constantly improved and kept up to 
date. 

GET THE BEST. Give yourself the sat- 
isfaction of having in your home and office 
the one great authority recognized and 
used universally in the courts, libraries, 


and schools of America. 
Praised by hundreds of Supreme Court 


G. & C. Merriam Co. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 














forces are rooted deeply in the 
generations behind them and in 
U. S. soil. His creative powers 
are not, however, quite equaled by 
his technique. Master of dramatic 
intensity, atmosphere, character 
drawing, he writes a rich, flowing 
period which occasionally over- 
flows, swamping the reader with 
re-iterated description and florid 
psvehology. 

The Author. Boston and Mary- 
land stock; the public schools and 
newspaper of Mansfield, Ohio; the 
Cornell School of Agriculture; 
French army sectors from Switzer- 
land to the North Sea; Paris; 
Manhattan journalism; publishing; 
marriage—these constitute Louis 
Bromfield’s background for novel- 
writing. To them add great indus- 
try and a humility most unusual 
in one so successful so young. He 
is, at searce 30, self-proved and 
free to scour Europe from his sum- 
mer base at St. Jean de Luz, 
where he swims, fishes, golfs with 
able Author Edna Ferber, debates 
whether to renew his lease or re- 
turn to his home at Cold Spring 
Harbor, N. Y., for Christmas. 


Hard-Hearted Hattie 

THE DarK DAWN—Martha Os- 
tenso—Dodd, Mead ($2). Martha 
Ostenso is the schoolteaching miss 
from our northwestern wheatlands 
who last year won a prize with 
Wild Geese, her fairly sound novel 
of monotonous black acres with a 
gnarled old man moving bitterly 
across them to his doom. Again 





whether it concerns the 
meaning, spelling, or pro- 
nunciation of a word; a 
fact about a famous char- 
acter or historical event, 
or geographical point; 
some detail of science, 
business, government, 
literature, or any other 
subject. 


NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


THE MERRIAM WEBSTER 


Judges as their authority; indorsed by Presi- 
dents and Department Heads of leading 
Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schools; 
used for over fifty years as standard by the 
Government Printing Office at Washington. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Send me without cost or obligation, 

sample pagesof Webster’s New Inter- 

| national Dictionary on Regular and 

India papers, booklet, “ You Are the 
Jury,” and set of pocket maps. 

| ( Time—11-26) 


| Name _ 


| Address 
eee 
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she presents the monotonous ex. 
panses, but now the acres are bar. 
ren. The doomed figure is this 
time a woman, hard-hearted Hattie 
Murker, who, failing to move by 
herself, after many dreary chap. 
ters, gets pushed by her creator 
over the edge of a quarry. Lucian 
Dorrit, irresolute prairie strong. 
man, is annexed by Hattie in his 
youthful innocence. Thereafter, 
hopelessly a husband, he does the 
sensitive suffering opposite a tal. 
ented but pure prairie flower, Karen 
Strand. Dr. Muller, prairie say. 
bones, drives his nags, Sodom and 
Gomorrah, back and forth over 
the dirt roads, philosophizing heay. 
ily about the strangely fluctuant 
populace, which in one chapter is 
numerous enough to have social 
“sets,” while in another it is gen- 
teelly illiterate and numbers only 
“a scant handful of bleak little 
lives,” in a few frame houses by 
the railroad water tank. 


Sad Young Man 


THE SuUN ALSO RISES—-Ernest 
Hemingway—Scribner ($2). A 
lot of people expected a big novel 
from burly young Author Heming- 
way. His short work (In Our 
Time, 1925) bit deeply into life 
He said things naturally, calmly, 
tersely, accurately. He wrote only 
about things he had experienced, 
mostly outdoors, as a doctor’s son 
in northern Michigan and as a 
self-possessed young tramp in Ev- 
rope. Philosophically his implica- 
tion was: “Life’s great. Don’t le 
it rattle you.” 

Now his first novel is vublished 
and while his writing has acquired 
only a few affectations, his inter- 
ests appear to have grown soggy 
with much sitting around sloppy 
café tables in the so-called Latin 
(it should be called American) 
quarter of Paris. He has chosen to 
immortalize the semi-humorous 
love tragedy of an_ insatiable 
young English War widow and ap 
unmanned U. S. soldier. His title 
is borrowed from Ecclesiastes; his 
motto about “a lost generation,” 
from Gertrude Stein; his widow, 
Lady Brett Ashley, from Michael 
Arlen’s Green Hat. She is re 
peatedly called “a nice piece,” and 
“a good chap.” She has a grim 
wit and not a shred of reticence. 
The hero failing, her other men are 
many, including a Princeton Jew 
and a Spanish  bullfighter. The 
story, such as it is, comes from 
the eunuch, Jake, who is very gel- 
erous, patient, clever and, of course, 
very sad. 

The picture of cosmopolitan casta 
ways going to prizefights, bam, 
bedrooms, bullrings in France atl 
Spain is excessively accurate bi! 
not as trite as it might be. Th 
ironic witticisms are amusing, fi 
a few chapters. There is consider 
able emotion, consciously restrained 
quite subtle. Experts may Pl 
nounce the book a masterpiece 
sex-frustration psychology. Bi 
the reader is very much incline! 
to echo a remark that is one! 
Jake’s favorites and, presumabl 
Author Hemingway’s too, “ 
what the hell!” 

THE PENTON PrREsS Co., CLEVELAND 
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Scatter-brained! 


No wonder he never accomplishes 


anything worthwhile ! 





IS mind is a hodge-podge of half-baked ideas. 













































He thinks of a thousand ‘‘schemes’’ to make money 


quickly—but DOES nothing about ANY of them. 


Thoughts flash into and out of his brain with the speed of 
lightning. New ideas rush in pell-mell, crowding out old ones 


before they have taken form or shape. 
He is SCATTER-BRAINED. 
His mind is like a powerful automobile running wild—de- 


stroying his hopes, his dreams, his POSSIBILITIES! 


He wonders why he does not get ahead. He cannot under- 


stand why others, with less ability, pass him in the prosperity 


parade. 
He pities himself, excuses himself, sympathizes with himself. 


And the great tragedy is that he has every quality that leads 
to success—intelligence, originality, imagination, ambition. 


His trouble is that he does not know how to USE his brain. 
His mental make-up needs an overhauling.. 


There are millions like him—failures, half-successes—slaves 


to those with BALANCED, ORDERED MINDS. 


It is a known fact that most of us use only one-tenth of our 
brain power. The other nine-tenths is dissipated into thousands 


of fragmentary thoughts, in day dreaming, in wishing. 


We are paid for ONE-TENTH of what we possess because 
that is all we SE. We are hundred horse-power motors deliver- 


ing only TEN horse power. 
_ What can be done about it? 


The reason most people fall miserably below what they dream 
of attaining in life is that certain mental faculties in them 
BECOME ABSOLUTELY ATROPHIED THROUGH DISUSE, 


just as a muscle often does. 


If, for instance, you lay for a year in bed, you would sink to 
the ground when you arose; your leg muscles, UNUSED FOR SO 


LONG, could not support you. 


It is no different with those rare mental faculties which you 
envy others for possessing. You actually DO possess them, but 
they are ALMOST ATROPHIED, like unused muscles, simply 


because they are faculties you seldom, if ever, USE. 


Be honest with yourself. You know in your heart that you 


have failed, failed miserably, to attain what you once dreamed of. 


Was that fine ambition unattainable? OR WAS THERE 


JUST SOMETHING WRONG WITH YOU? Analyze yourself, 
pe will see that at bottom THERE WAS A WEAKNESS 
SOMEWHERE IN YOU. 


What WAS the matter with you? 


Find out by means of Pelmanism; then develop the particular 
mental faculty that you lack. You CAN develop it easily; 
Pelmanism will show you just how; 550,000 Pelmanists, MANY 
OF WHOM WERE HELD BACK BY YOUR VERY PROBLEM, 
will tell you that this is true. 


Among those who advocate Pelmanism are: 
T. P. O’Connor, ‘‘Father of the Frank P. Walsh, Former Chair- 


Sir Harry Lauder, Comedian. 
W. L. George, Author. 


House of Commons.’’ 


Ss may pr ; 

asterpiece ¢! The late Sir H. Rider Haggard, 
ology. b Famous Novelist. 

~~! = a | General Sir Robert Baden- 
a se f Powell, Founder of the Boy 
| — “oh Scout Movement. 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Founder 


of the Juvenile Court, Den- 


— 
CLEVELAND 
J ver, 


man of National War Labor 
Board. 


Jerome K. Jerome, Novelist 


Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice, 
Director of Military Opera- 
tions, Imperial General 
Staff. 


Admiral Lord Beresford, 
G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 
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Baroness Orczy, Author: 
Prince Charles of Sweden. 


—and others, of equal prominence, too numerous to mention heré; 


Pelmanism is the science of applied psychology, which has 


swept the world with the force of a religion. It has awakened 
powers in individuals, all over the world, they did not DREAM 
they possessed. 


A remarkable book called ‘‘Scientific Mind Training’’ has 


been written about Pelmanism. IT CAN BE-OBTAINED FREE. 
Yet thousands of people who read this announcement and who 
NEED this book will not send for it. ‘‘It’s no use,’’ they will say. 
“It will do me no good,’’ they will tell themselves. 
tommyrot,’’ others will say. 


“It’s all 


But if they use their HEADS they will realize that people 


cannot be HELPED by tommyrot and that there MUST be some- 
thing in Pelmanism, when it has such a record behind it, and 
when it is endorsed by the kind of people listed here. 


If you are made of the stuff that isn’t content to remain a 


slave—if you have taken your last whipping from life,—if you 
have a spark of INDEPENDENCE left in your soul, write for 
this free book. It tells you what Pelmanism is, WHAT IT HAS 
DONE FOR OTHERS, and what it can do for you. 


. The first principle of YOUR success is to do something cefi- 


nite in your life. You cannot afford to remain undecided, vascil- 
lating, day-dreaming, for you will soon again sink into the mire of 
discouragement. Let Pelmanism help you FIND YOURSELF 
Mail the coupon below now—while your resolve to DO SOME. 
THING ABOUT YOURSELF is strong. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York 


19 West 44th St. Suite 6611 New York City 


The Pelman Institute of America, 
19 West 44th St., Suite 6611 
New York City. 

I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually don@ 
for over 550,000 people. Please send me your free book, ‘‘Scien- 
tific Mind Training.” This places me under no obligation 
whatever. 


Caloroil thinks for you 


AVE a night out and enjoy it. 

No more wondering if the fire 
will be out when you get home be- 
cause you forget to throw on coal 
or turn off dampers. Caloroil thinks 
for you. 


With a Caloroil Oil Burner at- 
tached to your heating system, 
y>u give less thought to heat than 
am apartment dweller. For Calor- 
oil is one janitor that never sleeps 
—and never forgets. 


If it’s a mild day Caloroil keeps room 
temperatures down to 70°—saves open- 
in windows or wasting fuel. Ifa blizzard 
come: up Caloroil thinks for you— 
whether you are home or not. Heat speeds 
up—room temperatures stay at 70°. 


Mr. A. L. Deane, Vice President of the 
General Motors Acceptance Corporation 
has this to say about his experience with 
Caloroil’s “Balanced Temperature’”’: 


“Since Caloroil was installed (3 years 
ago) ny house has been kept within 
one degree of seventy every minute 
of the time except at night when I turn 
the thermostat down to sixty. When 
we rise in the morning the house is 
seventy degrees.” 


“This heating satisfaction has been 
accomplished at a saving in cost over 
coal of about 10%. This figure 
probably underestimates the saving 
because we always leave the burner 


bal 


¢““BALANCED TEMPERATURE" ” Oil Burner 


on and it burns whenever necessary 
in the evening or early morning in 
order to keep the house at seventy 
degrees.”’ 


Overheating and underheating bring 
on colds, la grippe, pneumonia. Calor- 
oil’s ‘Balanced Temperature” helps 
keep you healthy as well as comfortable. 


When you are away Caloroil brings you 
peace of mind. Caloroil is as safe to keep 
burning as an electric light. Insurance 
rates stay the same if you install a Calor- 
oil—and you know insurance companies. 


With Caloroil, no sudden cold wave can 
worry you with prospects of a cold house, 
and frozen pipes. 


Caloroil employs neither pressure nor 
gravity—but a self-created vacuum feed. 
It is simple and it is silent. It burns every 
particle of oil. So Caloroil is smokeless 
and sootless. The house stays clean. 


With Caloroil women can avoid ‘‘coal 
heaver’”’ hands—and feel free to wear the 
filmy gowns, the satin slippers, men adore. 


72° 
\ OFF 


“BALANCED TEMPERATURE” 


Caloroil thinks for you 


70° 


And men need not be “millionaires’’ 
free their wives from coal aameiaal 
For, if it is more convenient, Caloroil can 
be paid for during its first year of use, 
rather than outright. 


Any Heating System can be 
switched from coal to 
Caloroil in five hours. 


No CHANGE is made whether your present 
system be steam, hot water, or hot air. 
Just take out the grates—cool off the 
furnace—brick up the ash pit and put 
the burner head in the door. The other 
equipment necessary is installed in ad- 
vance—ready to start. 


Write or phone for this book. 


SEND for “ HowCaloroil thinks for you” — 
a 48-page cloth bound, illustrated book 
which gives you much additional infor- 
mation about Caloroil’s famous ‘‘Balanced 
Temperature” and what it can mean to 
you in increased health, comfort and 
happiness. To get it, just use the coupon 
below or telephone if you are near enough. 





Dept. E4 


CALOROIL BURNER CORP., 


5 East 40th St., New York. 
(Phone Murray Hill 6272) 


Kind!y Send Book “How Caloroil Thinks for 


You”. 


Name 
d Address 


City 
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